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Stone statue of Saint Ann and the Blessed Virgin, on facade of 
Saint Ann Church, Normandy, Missouri. Hillis Arnold, sculptor. 
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IHE twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Liturgical Arts Society was 
held on the evening of Thursday, May 


1, in the Parish Hall of Saint Ignatius 


Loyola Church, New York City. The 
official meeting of the corporate mem- 
bers had been held previously, on April 
21, at the Architectural League of New 
York. 

The topic for the general meeting 
was “Christian Art and Architecture in 
the University.”” The speakers were: 
Miss Clare Fontanini, head of the art 
department at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C.; Mr 
Thomas Hall Locraft, head of the de- 
partment at the same university; Mr 
Lamont Moore, associate director of the 
Yale University Art Gallery. Mr Emil 
Frei, stained glass artist from Saint 
Louis, acted as moderator. The pro- 
- ceedings of this meeting appear in this 
issue. 

The Right Reverend Philip J. Fur- 
long attended the meeting as the per- 
sonal representative of His Eminence, 


- Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


Two new directors were elected at 
the corporate meeting, Mr Walter 
Knight Sturges and Mr Edmund T. 
Delaney. Since Mr J. Sanford Shanley 
was elected as President and Mrs Hil- 
dreth Meiere will be abroad for the 
next year and a half, their unexpired 
terms as directors were filled by The 
Reverend Ronald Murray, C.P., and 
Mr Robert Green. After many years as 
treasurer of the Society, because of 
pressure of ‘business, Mr Max Foley 
resigned his post. It has been taken over 
by Mr Joseph P. Ascherl, who also re- 
mains our assistant secretary. 


Editorials 


First regional annual meeting . . . 


The first “regional” annual meeting 
of the Society was held in Chicago, 
April 25, 1952, in the galleries of the 
Werner Book Store, Van Buren and 
Michigan Avenues. This meeting was 
prepared by Chicago members of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, under the direc- 
tion of a former director of the Society, 
The Reverend Richard James Douaire. 
The topic discussed at this meeting was: 
“The Immediate—a Practical Approach 
toward a Reconstruction of Religious 
Art.” The speakers were: Sister Thomas- 
ita, of Studio San Damiano, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Mr Robert Albert, builder; 
Dr John Becker, composer; and Mr 
Melville Steinfels, painter. Father Dou- 
aire acted as moderator. 

An exhibition of religious art from the 
middle west area was also held at this 
time and in the same galleries. The 
proceedings of this Chicago meeting 
will appear in the November issue. 


Around the world in ninety days .. . 


Due to a series of fortuitous circum- 
stances and the generosity of two New 
York foundations, the editor will wing 
his way over the Pacific, on the first lap 
of his journey around the world on 
August 15. The initial idea was to visit 
Japan to see what was being done in 
the field of religious art and architec- 
ture—more particularly the new 
church at Hiroshima and the silk weav- 
ers in Kyoto. It has happened that an 
initial idea for similar adventures has 
snowballed into something bigger and 
it has happened this time. First, it was 
felt that to return directly from Japan 
would waste the opportunity to visit 

¥ 


other countries — and without appreci- 
able increase in total plane fare. So — 
this will be the itinerary. First, in the 
United States: Texas, California, Ore- 
gon, and, in between, a side trip to 
Monterrey, Mexico, to gather material 
on a new church in that city. The short 
stay in California and Oregon will make 
it possible to gather data in those states 
for future publication in the magazine. 
From Portland on to Honolulu to visit 
the painter, Jean Charlot, who is artist 
in residence at the University of Hawaii. 
Then on to Japan for a three weeks’ 
stay. 

A stop at Manila as the guest of a 
good friend of our society. Then stops 
at Hong-Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta, New 
Delhi, and Karachi. After this Indian- 
Pakistan interlude, on to Beirut and 
Damascus. 

Then Jerusalem. Finally, Rome and 
Paris, with stops in Switzerland to check 
on material gathered there in 1950 for 
a special issue of our magazine on the 
religious art and architecture in that 
country. From Paris on to London and 
Coventry and, no doubt, a few other 
places. Then back to New York, by way 
of Montreal and Quebec, about No- 
vember 15. 

It is fortunate that LrrurcicaAL ARTs 
has friends in many parts of the world, 
and there will be one of these friends in 
every country and city visited on this 
journey. The material gathered, textual 
and illustrative, should surely make 
the next year’s issues of greater interest 
than usual. It will widen the artistic 
horizon of all of us and afford a back- 
ground against which we can judge of 
our own accomplishments at home. 
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Pax Romana . 


A quarterly is at a disadvantage 
when it comes to recording events which 
move at a fast tempo. At any rate, we 
can announce here that the twenty- 
second world congress of Pax Romana 
will hold its sessions in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Quebec, from August 
18 to September 1. The theme of this 
congress is “The Mission of the Uni- 
versity,” a subject of vital concern for 
the future of our civilization and one 
which will permit an exchange of views 
between representatives of different con- 
tinents and cultures. 

Another international conference of 
artists and writers, called by UNESCO, 
will be held in Venice from September 
22 to 28, coinciding with the twenty- 
sixth biennial exhibition of art, to be 
held in that city. This conference will 
not have the character of an artistic 
congress directed to the study of the 
problems of aesthetics or of the philoso- 
phy of art. Its subject has a social and 
professional bearing, of the highest in- 
terest to those who consecrate their 
lives to the fine arts: the condition of the 
artist in the world to-day. UNESCO wishes 
these problems to be treated liberally, 
with no hint of “dirigismo,”’ but rather 
for the purpose of helping artists them- 
selves to organize for collaboration and 
common defense on an international 
level. It is to be hoped that Catholic 
artists will find it possible to attend this 
Venice conference and to make their 
contribution in the deliberations, the 


IS recently completed church, the 
first of three designed by architect 
Joseph Denis Murphy, represents a 
departure from purely stylistic concep- 
tions and points toward a more rational 
solution of the design and plan of our 
churches to-day. The other two churches 
are Saint Peter’s, Kirkwood, Missouri, 
now nearing completion, and the 
Church of the Resurrection, Saint Louis. 
Plans and sketches of these three churches 
appeared in the August, 1950, issue of 
this publication. 
The architect who plans a new church 
always faces the necessity of having 


more so as its aim from the outset is to 
arrive at concrete conclusions. 


Why be silent? ... 
Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing. 


1—It is a knowledge easily taught 
and quickly learned, where there is a 
good Master and an apt Scholar. 


2 — The exercise of singing is delightful 
to Nature and good to preserve the 
health of man. 


3 — It doth strengthen all parts of the 
breast and doth open the pipes. 


4 —It is a singular good remedy for a 
stuttering and stammering in the speech. 


5 — It is the best means to procure a 
perfect pronunciation and to make a 
good Orator. 

William Byrd, sixteenth century. 


In this issue... 


When Father LaFarge returned from 
a short trip to Europe in 1951, he re- 
ported on a major job of restoration ac- 
complished in the church of Our Lady 
of Trier. In this issue we have his ar- 
ticle, with illustrations, on this work. 
Here again it is interesting and encour- 
aging to have another witness to the 
tendency to bring the altar nearer the 
congregation — indeed to have the con- 
gregation grouped around the altar. This 
plan seems to be an easier one to carry 
out in Europe than in our country be- 
cause we labor under certain restrictions 


Saint Ann’s Church 


Normandy, Missouri 


convictions. When he evades that neces- 
sity, he can produce the wishy-washy 
plan that will not disturb or inspire 
anyone. He merely adds to the dreary 
succession of still-born structures. Here, 
in the case of Saint Ann’s Church, the 
architect was happy in the friendship 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
ordinary of the diocese and of the 
pastor. From the report of a meeting of 
the architect with the Most Reverend 
Joseph E. Ritter, archbishop of Saint 
Louis, we take the following revealing 
statements: “I described briefly our 
programme, the site, and the idea which 


concerning the design of the altar and 
tabernacle in our parish churches. 

The church of Saint Ann in Saint 
Louis and its majestic sanctuary win- 
dow are described in an article based 
on texts from the Archbishop of Saint 
Louis, the architect, Joseph Denis 
Murphy, and the maker of the window, 
Emil Frei. 

Saint Basil’s Seminary Chapel, in 
Toronto, can now boast of an extremely 
effective and striking way of the cross, 
painted by Miss Jacqueline Gilson. 
Father Flahiff’s commentary is illumi- 
native in that it gives proof of the art- 
ist’s grasp of the fundamental nature of 
her subject, not only as an historical 
event but rather as an event in time. 
Miss Gilson studied in the school of 
sacred art in Paris directed by Maurice 
Denis and Georges Desvalliéres, under 
both of whom she worked. From 1941 
to 1946 she herself taught at the school. 
Miss Gilson’s work was first exhibited 
in 1936 in Paris, after a three months’ 
visit to Brazil. She has received several 
medals and honors: in 1937, 1941, 1947, 
and 1950. In 1943 she decorated the 
Brevannes Hospital, near Paris, with 
five mural paintings. Miss Gilson’s 
paintings have been purchased by the 
art galleries in Paris, by the Casa 
Velasquez in Madrid, and Hart House 
in Toronto. She came to Canada late 
in 1950, where she now makes her 
home. Miss Gilson is the daughter of 
Etienne Gilson, world authority on the 
thought of the middle ages. 


was the basis for my design. I showed 
the site plan, the ¥% inch scale plan and 
section, then the perspectives of the 
exterior, then the perspective of the 
interior; then Emil Frei’s beautiful de- 
sign for the stained glass window which 
was to form the total background for 
the altar. Upon seeing Frei’s window, 
the Archbishop immediately said in his 
quiet, thoughtful voice: ‘That is Cal- 
vary, it is very good.’ His direct percep- 
tion of the idea, which idea was ex- 
pressed in rather uncommon forms and 
colors, was deeply appreciated by Mr 
Frei and by me. And while we were all 
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looking at the model of the building, 
His Excellency remarked: ‘This repre- 
sents a new era; the Byzantine, Gothic, 
and Renaissance served their time; it 
seems only right that a different archi- 
tecture should serve our time.’ Thus was 
concluded an hour and a half’s mem- 
orable meeting. For me it appeared to 
open the door to an era of creative 
thinking in art and architecture in the 
Archdiocese of Saint Louis.” 

The plan and illustrations of the 
church — in this issue — may or may 
not meet with complete approval, but 
we have here, nevertheless, a fresh ap- 
proach to a problem that has too often 
been solved — if solved is the word when 

little thought is involved — in a hack- 
neyed and timid manner. 

The large window, which takes up 
the entire rear wall of the sanctuary, 
will require a little more effort on the 
part of the beholder, but it will be a 
rewarding effort. This window was de- 
signed by Robert Harmon — Emil Frei 
of Saint Louis. Here is Mr Frei’s com- 
mentary on the programme and its 
solution: 


IN THE original concept of Saint 
Ann’s Church, an area of great richness 
was to form the total area of the wall 
behind the altar. The subject was to be 
the Crucifixion. This was the pro- 
gramme given to the designer, and it 
presented a problem quite new in the 
field of stained glass. ‘To treat an area 
of such magnitude, faced directly by 
the congregation, seemed exceedingly 
difficult. If the glass were too light, it 


would blind the viewer and place too 
much emphasis on the window itself. 
It was recognized that the focal point 
should be the tabernacle and the altar. 
If too dark, it would operate only when 
the exterior light was of sufficient in- 
tensity. The first plan was to cut the light 
intensity by means of exterior textured 
glass, by means of louvers or other light 
retarding materials or processes. It be- 
came quickly apparent that all of these 
aids were in the nature of crutches 
rather than cures and that the most 
satisfactory answer would be found in 
attacking the problem with the ma- 
terials directly embodied in the work. 
Since the glass would not act at night 
or at such times when the exterior light 
became too weak to penetrate it, it was 
decided to find ways and means by 
which the total area would act as a 
mural when the glass itself became 
dormant. Large areas, and especially 
those directly behind the altar, were 
glazed in opaque materials painted on 
both sides with an oil and wax mixture. 
These areas form a mural at night sil- 
houetted against the inactive and there- 
fore dark glass area. At times of intense 
exterior light, these opaque portions 
stand as silhouettes against the intense 
color of the prismatic glass. When the 
light is relatively equal, in and out, 
both the painted areas and the glass 
areas are activated and an interesting 
interplay of the two media is accom- 
plished. 

“The window is intended to convey a 
message both by recognizable objects 
and by the abstract quality of line, 


color, and mass. A large cross rooted in 
the hill of Calvary is not limited by the 
confines of the opening, just as the 
fruits of the Crucifixion are not limited 
by time and space. The Holy Spirit to 
the left and the hand of God to the 
right complete the Trinity. 

“A form of gold and gray centered 
around the Chi-Rho extends to and 
encompasses the cross of the repentant 
thief. In the extreme right hand panel 
is the negative or the void, as it were, 
suggesting the unrepentant thief. The 
hand of God reaches out to him, but a 
large gray-black area containing a ser- 
pent-like form is a barrier between God 
and the man who wilfully avoids union 
with God. 

““Mary is very much alone in the im- 
mensity of the world-shaking events 
which surround her. 

“The sun and the moon stood still. 
A new order was being born. Christ’s 
humanity was being consumed and was 
to be reunited with the Father. This 
was indeed a cataclysmatic event reach- 
ing into the past and into the future. 
There was at no previous time, nor will 
there be in any subsequent event, so 
radical an effect on the body and soul 
of all humankind. 

The weaving of line and color, the 
play and interplay of forces represented 
by line and mass, it is hoped, will reach 
the emotions of the beholder without 
necessarily forcing him to go through 
too great a mental process.” 

It only remains now for the reader to 
visit the church and see the great 
window. 


The Restoration of Notre Dame de Tréves 


RECALL with awe and wonder 

impressions I received of the restora- 
tion accomplished in the Liebfrauen- 
kirche at Trier, in Germany (Notre 
Dame de Tréves). On May 27, 1951, I 
had the good fortune to visit the church 
in company with my old Innsbruck 
classmate and lifelong friend, the Rever- 
end Dr. Heinrich Chardon, former pas- 
tor of the Liebfrauenkirche in Coblenz 
and now spiritual father at the episcopal 
seminary “Rudolfinum” in Trier, and 
the Reverend Dr. Joseph Wagner, sec- 


retary of the Committee on Liturgy — 


Joun LaF arce, 8.J. 


of the bishops of Germany. This church 
of our Lady is said to be the oldest 
gothic church in Germany, built 1127—- 
1143, as well as the most beautiful, 
along with the church of Saint Elizabeth 
in Marburg. The church is immediately 
adjacent to the cathedral, the Dom- 
kirche, of Trier. The indefatigable 
labors of Dr. Theo Kempf, director of 
archaeology for the Diocese of Trier, 
and of his associates, have revealed that 
the foundations of the church rest upon 
ground whereon the Romans built an 
early Constantinian Christian basilica, 


in the year 326. The hollow tiles used 
by the Romans to heat the basilica are 
still in evidence, as are the altar and sanc- 
tuary where the space requirements 
obliged the bishop while celebrating 
Mass to face the congregation. 

The predecessor of the Liebfrauen- 
kirche was ruined by the invasion of 
Frankish barbarians, the Frankensturm, 
around the year 700; and the church 
itself was badly damaged during the 
Napoleonic wars of 1803 as well as by 
the Nazis and by the Russian bombings 
during the second world war. The ex- 
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tent of the ravages inflicted upon the 
church in the past makes all the more 
significant the highly imaginative and 
original work of restoration that has 
been accomplished for it in the present. 
On August 15, 1951, the work was 
concluded and the church of our Lady 
at Trier was once more opened to the 
worship and service of our eucharistic 
God. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the major 
initiative and inspiration for this great 
undertaking came from the church’s 
own parish priest, Pfarrer Jonas, pastor 
of the Liebfrauenkirche and of Saint 
Laurence of Trier. 

Four distinguished architects were 
invited to take part in a competition 
for the work of restoration: Professor 
Fritz Thoma of Trier, Professor Rudolf 
Schwarz of Cologne and Frankfurt, 
the Cathedral architect (Dombaumeis- 
ter) Willy Weyres, of Cologne and 
Godesberg, and Peter Marx, of Trier. 
Briefly, two main problems presented 
themselves to the competing architects. 
The first of these was “‘pastoral” in its 
nature. How could a mediaeval church 
be adopted to the necessities of modern 
worship and the administration of the 
sacraments and of the word of God un- 
der present day conditions? For our 
times it was no longer practical nor 
desirable that the main altar of the 
church should be restored to its former 
position at the extreme end of the choir, 
remote from sight and from the people. 
A “pastoral”? point of view would also 
determine the new location of the organ 
and choir, the elevation of the floor, 
the pulpit, communion rail, seating, 
lighting, baptistery, confessionals, and 
the entrance to the crypt. While the 
planning committee, for instance, did 
not feel that they could go as far in the 
matter of seating as the French cathe- 
drals and be satisfied with mere in- 
dividual moveable chairs, they were 
loath to encumber the church’s graceful 
interior with the spectacle of heavy, 
massed rows of pews. 

The second main task arose from 
the building’s complex and distinctive 
shape: its basic circular form, as a great 
central space surrounded by side chap- 
els, and the upper cruciform structure 
superimposed upon the circle. 


Or THE four designs, that of Profes- 
sor Rudolf Schwarz was selected, and 
various modifications of his plans were 
subsequently agreed upon. Dr. Schwarz 
recognized that the double, “contra- 
puntal” character of the building’s ar- 


chitecture stood in the way of a too 
greatly simplified solution. Hence it 
was not practical merely to place the 
main altar in the middle so as to be 
surrounded by the congregation, or to 
place it at the entrance to the east 
choir. The plan adopted was to prolong 
the choir out into the central space. The 
main altar, a plain, massive block of 
stone, rests upon a wedge-shaped plat- 
form, one step in height, that pushes 
out from the east choir into the central 
space. Being placed slightly off centre — 
toward the east — the main altar’s posi- 
tion emphasizes its relationship to the 
choir. Behind the main altar, at the 
entrance to the choir proper, stands the 
“ciborium” or altar of the Blessed 
Sacrament, with its massive stone can- 
opy. A very simple metal communion 
rail and a circle of unobtrusive benches 
half-surrounding the approach to the 
main altar separate the more “‘sacral”’ 
part of the church from its other spaces. 
The organ found its home deep at the 
east end of the choir, but was raised in 
two divisions to the lofty clerestoreys. 

As an unprofessional, I hesitate to 
embark on any further architectural 
descriptions. However, it is impossible 
to avoid mentioning a few features that 
are of intense interest to any visitor to 
this monument of skill and piety. 

The lighting problem has been treated 
with extraordinary care. Here modern 
technical wizardry can achieve results 
that would have rejoiced the hearts of 
the old mediaeval builders if they had 
only had our resources at their com- 
mand. The plan finally selected, out of 
various possibilities, was to hang can- 
delabras bearing star-shaped lights. The 
colorful stained-glass windows are 
lighted at night from within and from 
without. But the architect warned 
against any kind of flood-light, which 
would rob the edifice of its mysterious 
character and turn it merely into some 
kind of architectural museum-piece. 


THE MAIN altar is provided with 
ambos (ambones) or projecting reading- 
pulpits, for the reading or chanting 
of the epistle and gospel. 

From the liturgical standpoint, an 
interesting feature is that of a “living” 
baptismal font. Through the great stone 
basin, spring water flows gently and 
continually, so that the sacrament of 
baptism is conferred in a running 
stream. Dr. Joseph Wagner, who is 
responsible for this arrangement, as- 
sured me that it was in full compliance 
with the Church’s requirements for the 


preservation of a minimum of conse- 
crated baptismal water, a small residue 
of which always remains. In other 
words, the renewal of the total contents 
of the font by a flowing spring does not 
differ substantially from the practice of 
periodically pouring additional water 
into a static baptismal font. 

An ingenious arrangement — some- 
what differing from the original propo- 
sal of Dr. Schwarz — is the cozy dis- 
position of the confessionals at the base 
of the passages that lead up by spiral 
staircases to the clerestoreys. 

Apart from all details, the amazing 
feature of the restored Notre Dame de 
Tréves is the wonderful ensemble: the 
“youthful” yet deeply traditional litur- 
gical revival shrined in the delicate 
“virginal” glory of the mediaeval edi- 
fice. All of this is framed in the great 
shrine of the city of Trier itself, with its 
wealth of distinctive liturgical chants 
and melodies, its priceless shrines of 
Saint Matthias the Apostle and the 
martyrs, its manifold archaeological Ro- 
man heritage, above and below ground; 
its perfected modern museum displays, 
and its vigorous spiritual and intellec- 
tual atmosphere in the midst of the 
natural beauty of the lovely Moselle 
country. 

I should be rewarded if these brief 
notes on the fulfilment of Pfarrer Jonas’s 
noble dream may serve to inspire some 
of LirurGicAL ARTs’ readers to include 
a pilgrimage to Trier in any visit they 
may make to Europe. 


Drawing by Claude Ponsot 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting 


ENERAL topic: “Christian art and 
architecture in the university.” 

The speakers were Miss Clare Fontanini, 
head of the department of art at the 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr Thomas Hall Locraft, 
head of the school of architecture at the 
Same university; Mr Lamont Moore, 
Associate Director of the Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery. Mr Emil Frei, stained 
glass artist, Saint Louis, Missouri, acted 
as moderator. The personal representa- 
tive of His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, was the Right Reverend 
Philip J. Furlong, pastor of the Church 
of Saint Thomas More, New York City. 


Address of welcome by Mr F. Sanford 
Shanley, newly elected president of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society: 

May I welcome you all to this the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. And I also 
particularly welcome Monsignor Fur- 
long who comes to us as the personal 
representative of our patron, the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of New York. At the 
last annual meeting, Mr Raphael Hume, 
who was then president, alluded to the 
purposes and objective of our society. 
This evening I would like to say a few 
words concerning the Society’s quar- 
terly, LrrurcicaL Arts. Twenty-one 
years ago, in the fall of 1931, the first 
issue appeared, and if the society had 
done nothing else but publish the maga- 
zine, it would have been a worth-while 
enterprise. There is no other publica- 
tion of its kind in this country which 
compares in any way with LiTuRGICcAL 
Arts, and it holds its own very favorably 
with foreign magazines such as L’Art 
Sacré, L?Art @Eglise and Das Munster 
published in France, in Belgium and in 
Germany respectively. Our quarterly 
has been an accurate and interesting 
chronicle of Catholic church architec- 
ture and the allied arts over this con- 
siderable period. As you scan its pages 
from 1931 to 1952, you will be con- 
scious of the change in what is being 
done. There fortunately is the tendency 
to discard the outmoded, stylistic detail, 
which, at best, was a bow to a past era 
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and, at its worst, a meaningless jumble 
of ornamentation hung on an architec- 
tural frame. To-day, fortunately, there is 
the tendency to simplify and to express, 
in a straightforward manner, the struc- 
tural elements employed with modern 
materials. ‘These elements, when used 
with taste and understanding, create 
something that is both dignified and 
beautiful. There may be an occasional 
justifiable reason for doing a stylistic 
piece of architecture which, to be suc- 
cessful, must be done extremely well — 
almost in the spirit of an archaeological 
project. However, circumstances such 
as the high cost of building, new meth- 
ods of construction, and new materials 
tend to dictate the modern style. 
Sculpture, paintings, metalwork, cera- 
mics, etc. —all are well illustrated in 
the pages of LirurcicAL Arts. Here too 
there has been a change, a change per- 


haps more drastic than in the architec-. 


tural field. We may not agree with all 
that we see, but this really does not 
matter. What does matter is whether 
the work has been approached by a 
competent artist who is sincerely aiming 
at an interpretation of a subject in a 
chosen medium. Is the aim to produce 
a serious work of art and not merely a 
commercial article to be reproduced by 
mechanical means on a quantity basis? 
If the work meets with these qualifica- 
tions, it is worthy of our consideration. 
You will recall the society’s statue proj- 
ect, in 1949. This project was made 
possible through the generosity of one 
of the Society’s best friends. In that 
case a group of outstanding sculptors 
were commissioned to execute statues of 
various saints. When these statues were 
exhibited, there was some criticism and 
wagging of heads, with the suggestion 
that the interpretations were too “mod- 
ern” and would not, in some cases, be 
suitable for use in a church. Actually, 
nearly all these statues have found their 
way to permanent homes— some of 
them in churches — and, as far as I 
know, they are proving eminently satis- 
factory. It goes without saying that one 
of the main purposes of our society 
should be to help capable artists to 
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work for the Church, and I may say 
that another project to this end is now 
under consideration. 

If buildings are still being designed 
which lack imagination and under- 
standing, I believe it is largely the fault 
of the architect. It is not true, in all 
cases (as is sometimes suspected), that 
architects are impeded from doing some- 
thing different by the owner (who, in 
the case of a church, is the pastor) or 
chancery office. My experience has been 
that if an architect takes the trouble 
to explain his reasons for doing some- 
thing new, something different, he will 
receive a sympathetic hearing. This is 
particularly true here, in the Arch- 
diocese of New York, which has a highly 
competent building organization, with 
a board of consultants who do not seem 
to be opposed per se to modern ideas. 
To be specific, I might mention the 
work of Mr Robert Green, who has 
designed two outstanding modern 
schools in Westchester — one, Trans- 
figuration School, at Tarrytown, New 
York, was illustrated in our May, 1950, 
issue. 

I cannot conclude without a word 
about the schola of our Society. It has 
been in existence these past eighteen 
years. If you are a male member in 
good standing and enjoy raising your 
voice in the praise of God, you will be 
most welcome to join this group which 
enjoys the privilege of being directed by 
Father Joseph Foley, the present direc- 
tor of the Paulist choir in New York 
City. We would like younger men to 
fill the places of older members who, 
from time to time, find it necessary to 
retire. The new session for the schola 
will resume early in September and, 
should anyone be interested, please 
leave your name with the secretary; 
notices regarding rehearsals, etc., will be 
mailed to you. 

And now I will ask our chaplain, 
Father John LaFarge, to address this 
meeting. 


FATHER LAFARGE: I would like to 
add a word or two as a sequel to Mr 
Shanley’s remarks on our schola, which 
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is a very dear project of our own. I had 
an interesting and thrilling experience 
around Easter time. I visited an old 
parish, where I was stationed a good 
many years ago—to be accurate in 
the year 1912. I was an assistant then, 
a young, hopeful person, and, in my 
enthusiasm, I formed a boys’ choir. It 
was in the country, down in southern 
Maryland, and I took tremendous pride 
in the formation of this choir. I got a 
group of boys together from the parish 
and also boys from a nearby boarding 
school. These two groups formed an 
altar boys’ society of acolytes which was 
called the Saint John Berchman So- 
ciety; also a vested sanctuary choir. I 
was moved to do all this by a reading 
of Pius x’s Moto Proprio on liturgical 
music. 

We sang at vespers, we sang tenebrae 
and even in parts, during Holy Week 
and I think, as I recall it, that the boys 
did not do badly at all considering that 
they were just ordinary lads, with very 
little to help them. I was so enthused 
about it that I thought I would get the 
Pope’s blessing. So I wrote to an Ameri- 
can lady in Rome, an old friend of 
mine, Baroness Schoenberg, née Bessie 
Ward, who had befriended me in former 
years. Her husband was a papal cham- 
berlain at the Vatican. They knew 
everybody — knew all the ways of get- 
ting photographs. The Baroness ob- 
tained a photograph of Pius x and, 
incidentally, the last of a series; this 
was in 1912, just about eighteen months 
before the Holy Father’s death in 1914. 
The photograph was brought to the 
Holy Father. We already had the bless- 
ing, in the usual style, in Latin, which 
I wrote and sent over. It was slightly 
corrected by one of my brethren in 
Rome, for the Indulgence. The Pope 
not only signed it, but he wrote four 
lines, the longest statement the Baroness 
had ever seen on a photograph. In it 
the Pope stated he was deeply touched 
by the request. I had asked as blessing 
for these young men that reward which 
God gives to those who sing his praises. 
Then the Holy Father added that the 
blessing was sent not only to the boys 
of the parish, but to all the people of 
the parish and in perpetuity. 

This photograph was only recently 
found in the attic of the parish house. 
It will be placed in the church, as a 
shrine and a link between the present 
and Pius x. The statement that singing 
the praises of God is something worthy 
of His reward links us with that past 
since the sole aim of our schola is also 


the praise of God. And so I hope that 
good Pius x will remember us and will 
bring a blessing on our work and 
blessings on everyone else. 


MR SHANLEY;: I will now turn over 
the meeting to our guest speakers. The 
first is Miss Clare Fontanini, head of 
the department of art at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 


MISS FONTANINI: In 1949, the edi- 
tor of LirurcicAL ARTs wrote in his 
editorial page, in regard to the faculty 
of a school of Christian art: “It would 
seem reasonable to secure the services 
of artists with a creative bent and the 
capacity for instilling a similar creative 
enthusiasm in their students; in other 
words, no stuffy practitioners.’”’ Such 
qualifications would seem to be neces- 
sary in all university art faculties. Since, 
in my opinion, a school is only as good 
as its faculty, great care should be taken 
to exclude “‘stuffy practitioners.’ I be- 
lieve that the ideal faculty should be 
made up of art historians and practicing 
artists who have a certain unity of 
thought and singleness of purpose. They 
should agree on fundamental principles 
of art theory and practice and have as 
a common duty the establishment of a 
psychological climate wherein the stu- 
dent feels free to explore and investigate 
the possibilities of his materials and 
creatively to express his ideas. This 
faculty should be actively engaged in 
research and in the production of works 
of art. In all other disciplines in the 
university it is taken for granted that 
research is a necessary part of academic 
life. The artist-teacher, too, must make 
his contribution by constantly practic- 
ing his art and actively participating 
in the artistic life of the community. 
The example of the teacher in the 
exercise of the art habitus is of great 
value in the guidance and development 
of the student. Too often teachers of 
art, because of overloaded schedules 
and administrative duties, are forced to 
let their creative powers ossify and the 
result, in most cases, is ineffective teach- 
ing. 

This faculty should develop a course 
of study which offers sound training to 
the student at both the undergraduate 
and graduate level and fits in with the 
idea of the liberal arts college and the 
idea of a university. We believe art 
should occupy a central position as a 
unifying element in a liberal arts educa- 
tion. Since the artist is concerned with 


the whole of life, there is no area of 
knowledge which he rejects as not being 
useful to him in interpretation and 
understanding of the universe. The 
stated aim of a Catholic philosophy of 
education is to develop and form the 
whole man. Students in other depart- 


-ments must be encouraged to take art 


as an elective, and art majors need not 
be exempt from the usual requirements 
of science, history, philosophy, etc. 

We are constantly speaking of organic 
form, living organisms, organic compo- 
sition, etc. It seems to me that of pri- 
mary importance in an art department 
is its organic character. There are 
limitations of credits, courses, and re- 
quirements, to be sure, but in the proper 
environment and with proper guidance 
and freedom of movement and selection, 
a certain esprit de corps or proper atmos- 
phere can be fostered which knits stu- 
dents and teachers together in a spirit 
of kinship and where development and 
growth in knowledge and skill is evi- 
dent. 

What I am trying to say is that ina 
department which has an organic char- 
acter there is a community interest and 
interplay in all the activities going on 
in the studies and an integration and 
relationship of all the courses. The 
search is for a concept of what makes a 
work of art and what makes a good work 
of art. The subject matter is left to the 
choice of the student and what is of 
primary importance to him in the 
interpretation and understanding of his 
universe. 

This approach is probably the one 
usually used in most university art 
departments. However, the tendency 
toward a certain isolation from related 
arts and from other disciplines presents 
a complex problem. We have become 
so departmentalized in this age of spe- 
cialization that a real effort toward 
integration must be made. To break 
down this isolationism within the art 
department and between related de- 
partments another way is possible to 
achieve an organic integration. By the 
codperation of several students on some 
joint task which needs the fruits of their 
individual talents in architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, ceramics, etc., more in- 
tense interest is awakened in the student 
and his critical powers of aesthetic 
judgment are sharpened. If no actual, 
real-life situation presents itself (and 
this is the most vital form of project) at 
least the architects, the sculptors, and 
the painters could work together on a 
project by using scale models. 
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Since graduate students are encour- 
aged to work independently as artists 
on a more professional level, they are 
required, in our department, to execute 
a creative work which should sub- 
stantially demonstrate their proficiency 
in a given medium. Many of these works 
have been made specifically for some 
chapel or church. Perhaps the univer- 
sities should lead the way in bringing 
together again the architect, the sculp- 
tor, the painter, and the craftsman and 
by implanting the habit of working 
together. 

In a Catholic university or college, 
this organic integration can be carried 
to its maximum perfection because of a 
common theology and philosophy. A 
broad study of art would not permit 
the exclusion of all but Christian art ina 
Catholic university and, in my experi- 
ence, religious subject matter is not 
excluded in secular universities. 


MR THOMAS HALL LOCRAFT: As 
a starting point for the architectural 
side of this evening’s topic, let us reflect 
on the nature of architecture itself, and 
its derivation from man’s living habits. 
Man needs definition of certain volumes 
of space to serve his purposes and this 
need is related to each time and place. 
The volumes required may be enclosed, 
that is interior; or out-of-doors; but in 
either case design involves regional 
space consideration. The different con- 
structed parts of a community have 
interrelationship in purpose and in form, 
and the outsides of buildings become 
surrounding elements of volumes of 
exterior space. 

For the present, considering prin- 
cipally the enclosed spaces, or struc- 
tures, we find them controlled in size 
and form, in lighting, temperature, 
ventilation, and acoustics. They are 
defined by assembling materials avail- 
able, by processes normal to the time 
and place. Construction thus satisfying 
man’s space needs derives excellence 
from the degree of perfection with which 
it does the job required. This job in- 
volves two interwoven and complemen- 
tary parts: (1) The space must lend 
itself to convenient use for its intended 
purpose. (2) The space must satisfy 
the aesthetic yearnings natural to its 
purpose. When both of these functions 
are performed in balanced relationship, 
the achievement becomes architecture. 

Architecture may possess certain tech- 
nical qualities, such as engineering and 
economic validity (which is to be dis- 
tinguished from low cost of construc- 


tion); but it must also possess the 
qualities of beauty: beauty in the intel- 
lectual sphere of edification by rightness 
and beauty in the sense sphere of de- 
light by form, color, and texture. These 
qualities are achieved through recogni- 
tion of the nature of those for whom the 
work is done, the region in which the 
structure exists, and the purpose for 
which it is intended. Christian archi- 
tecture, in its broadest sense, therefore, 
would be that which reflects Christian 
culture, whether or not it serves a 
purpose related to Christian religion. 

Thus considered, architecture is a 
result of the many factors which bring it 
into being. It is not a predetermined 
commodity which is imposed on a 
problem, but grows from the problem 
itself. 

The réle of the architect is to become 
vitally aware of his client’s space needs 
and form yearnings; to codrdinate 
them with judgment; and to crystallize 
them for expression through the ele- 
ments at his disposal. His ultimate pur- 
pose is to fortify the soul of man. His 
achievements reach in the direction of 
his goal through their influence on the 
lives and the minds and the hearts of 
those who make use of them. Using 
stone and wood and wrought metal and 
plastic, he assists in creation of a compo- 
sition of space volume, which inspires 
a mood; whether relaxing and soothing, 
or stimulating and exciting. 

Pursuing this line of thought, we 
arrive at certain objectives for a school 
training men to be architects, to per- 
form these functions for the communities 
in which they will work. 

These objectives include the develop- 
ment of technical capacities through 
knowledge of materials and processes 
of construction, development of an an- 
alytical mind, sound judgment in selec- 
tion, skill in composition. But complex 
as are these studies, and extremely 
important, achievements based on them 
alone, even at their best, would be 
soulless structures. The architect, in 
addition to, or rather integrally with, 
all of his technical capacities, must 
possess qualities of sympathy, under- 
standing, imagination, courage, and 
humility. He needs in abundance the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost! 

Sound analysis of the factors in a 
community which influence architec- 
ture, when carefully distilled with un- 
derstanding and sympathy, preserves 
for expression in the structure the es- 
sence of rightness for that community. 
These factors embrace a full range, 
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from the very nature of the men being 
served and their way of life, from the 
climate and topography to the prop- 
erties inherent in each material em- 
ployed and the use and finish most 
sympathetic to its nature. 

Imagination grasps the possibilities 
of a project as a contribution to the 
lives of all who will enjoy it. It points 
the way to the greater good. Courage 
to proceed, even despite realization of 
imperfect readiness, constantly renews 
necessary enthusiasm, and bolsters per- 
severance toward worthwhile objectives 
through many distracting details. And 
humility brings realization of the rare 
privilege and great responsibility of 
sharing in a process of creation; aware- 
ness that one is a vessel entrusted with 
talent and opportunity from the divine 
Creator, not of one’s own making, 
which in justice must be returned to 
the Creator through service to men. 

Now, are such objectives being ap- 
proached in architectural studies in our 
universities? 

Recitation of the several branches 
and courses of study does not give a 
clear answer. Needless to say, the courses 
are under constant scrutiny and revi- 
sion, seeking to include all that will be 
helpful and to weed out when the as- 
signed time and energy could serve 
better purpose. Approximately one third 
of the student’s schedule is devoted to 
general studies, such as mathematics, 
physics, English, philosophy, religion, 
and economics. The remainder is dis- 
tributed in five parallel fields. Design is 
the main stem, embracing studies rang- » 
ing from smaller details to consideration 
of site and regional planning. This is 
reinforced with engineering subjects cov- 
ering structure, plumbing, heating and 
ventilating, illumination, and acoustics; 
and with studies in graphic expression 
designed to develop both skill and ap- 
preciation. History of architecture is an 
analysis of past achievements related 
to the conditions which influenced their 
development as a basis for study of 
conditions in our own time. The fifth 
field deals with materials and processes, 
and the means, through working draw- 
ings, specifications, and office practice, 
of achieving the realization of projects. 

But more important, in the light of 
the above remarks, is the integration 
of the various fields and the underlying 
emphasis in all studies. For his task as 
coordinator, the architect must under- 
stand the dovetailing of the many com- 
plex parts of his structure, and for his 
réle as designer he must know them in 
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essence and how to use them as elements 
in his composition. 

In this direction, a recent development 
at the Catholic University of America 
has been the establishment of a liaison 
between the departments of art and 
architecture. For some time it had been 
customary for some architectural stu- 
dents to elect work in the art depart- 
ment of the university, but now all 
fourth and fifth year students spend 
part of their time in the studios each 
week. 

This program brings the architec- 
tural students in close contact with 
the teaching staff and the students of 
art. While there results definite training 
in basic design, color, and three dimen- 
sional form comprehension, it is our 
belief that of great importance is the 
growing understanding on the part of 
all concerned of the values obtainable 
through integration of efforts of archi- 
tects, painters, and sculptors. 

For too long it has been customary 
to consider the embellishment of struc- 
tures as a consideration apart from the 
achievement of the structure itself; mat- 
ters to be taken up with artists after 
the architect and builder have left the 
scene. Great architectures of both gre- 
cian and mediaeval times attest strik- 
ingly the excellence attainable when 
building design and embellishment are 
determined simultaneously, the decora- 
tive elements being rooted in the original 
concept of space organization. 

In no architectural problem is this 
more true than in that of church archi- 
tecture. Here, more than in most proj- 
ects of to-day, a true integration of all 
efforts is inherent in the very purpose 
of the structure. Fully aware of the 
ultimate value which could result from 
real coérdination, many an architect 
has proceeded to the best of his ability, 
regretfully separated from those destined 
to embellish the structure, only to be 
followed by artists equally regretful 
that they were not in the picture at an 
earlier time. 

In recognition of this problem, and 
of the fact that the Catholic University 
of America is a church-supported in- 
stitution, it places an emphasis on proj- 
ects of church architecture, particularly 
those involving integration of the related 
arts. This phase of the work is in its in- 
fancy. First steps are necessarily ex- 
ploratory and subject to much revision 
with growing experience. But growth is 
the essence of vitality. Both faculties 
and both student groups are enthusiastic 
and hopeful of future achievement. 


MR LAMONT MOORE: I think per- 
haps I should begin by explaining the 
various reasons why I am here this 
evening, a Protestant who is most seri- 
ously interested in religious art and 
architecture. 

As an administrator of the art gallery 
at Yale I am what you might call a man 
who helps to bear many people’s bur- 
dens. The Division of the Arts in which 
I assist in the various programs com- 
prises the departments of architecture, 
drama, the history of art, painting and 
sculpture. And so I have heard and 
seen a great deal about the theories of 
art in general, and in particular religious 
art. 

As an educator I am concerned with 
exhibitions of various kinds. I refer 
especially to one with which you 
are familiar. [The exhibition of con- 
temporary religious art in France — 
illustrated in the August, 1951, issue of 
LirurcicaL Arts.] My special reason 
for interest in this subject stems from 
a long time past. I have enjoyed unusual 
opportunities to see important mani- 
festations of art and architecture. Its 
effect on much of our history is ob- 
served in the field of religious art in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
abroad. In 1935, as a student, I worked 
in England, France and Holland, and 
in 1944 as a monuments officer in the 
U.S. Army in Germany, I was privileged 
to be part of that great preservation 
program which the Army undertook in 
restituting collections, by bringing them 
back from where they had been dis- 
placed and returning them to their 
owners. In 1948 I was associate director 
of the American Academy in Rome. 

Throughout this experience I have 
been able to compare both good and 
bad examples of ecclesiastical art and 
architecture and, parenthetically, for 
several years I lived downtown in New 
York City, near the Church of the 
Ascension, where I developed great 
admiration for the work of John La- 
Farge, as exemplified by his mural in 
that church. As an outgrowth of this 
interest I am working at the moment 
on a publication concerning LaFarge. 
Father John LaFarge and other mem- 
bers of his family are assisting me in 
this project. 

As for my academic experiences — I 
have been at Yale for three years and 
have become familiar with the teaching 
of the history of art. I find that the 
history of art as taught at Yale, and, I 
believe, in many other universities is 
very analytical. It is concerned with 


styles and modes, periods and influences 
and in many cases there is little ref- 
erence to religious ideas. I would there- 
fore make the recommendation that the 
history of art be more cognizant of 
religious teachings — the teachings that 
are implicit in the subject matter. 

The second section of our activity at 
Yale with which I am familiar is the 
practice of practical art; that is, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and all the allied and 
applied arts. Here I find that there is 
a tendency to minimize the importance 
of the historical periods in art. Further- 
more the various phases of modern art, 
as we think of it, are so dehumanized, 
particularly when we get into the ab- 
stract forms, that little room is left for 
the essential concerns of religion. 

I therefore have another recommen- 
dation to offer in order to show students 
that the modern style is capable of 
serious expression. They should be kept 
informed of recent developments in 
church architecture, particularly as ex- 
emplified in the work of such French 
masters as Rouault, Matisse, and Kaep- 
pelin. 

In the field of practical architecture 
there is also the tendency toward de- 
humanization. There is an emphasis on 
‘practical’ building, hospitals, factories, 
housing projects and upper bracket 
homes. This leaves rather little oppor- 
tunity for collaboration between the 
artists — although there are recent ex- 
amples in those particular types of 
building. 

Here I would recommend that re- 
ligious architecture, as a problem of 
equal importance to other building 
forms, be made a part of all architectural 
studies. Several years ago it occured to 
me that, at Yale, we might do some- 
thing to speed the day when such studies 
would be considered on an equal footing 
and I thought of an exhibition. I ap- 
proached authorities in France with the 
result that, because of the codperation 
of your society, which made it possible 
to bring the show to this country and 
circulate extensively (through the efforts 
of the American Federation of Arts) we 
brought contemporary French religious 
art to America where it was last shown 
here in New York at the Cooper Union 
Museum for the Art of Decoration. 

We chose contemporary religious art 
in France because little is known here of 
current activity in that country. There 
has been more publicity concerning 
churches in the Scandinavian countries 
and England. I found that this exhibi- 
tion at Yale was a stimulus for our 
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collaborative problem that particular 
year. Though it stimulated the students 
to a certain extent when their projects 
had been completed and the models 
set up, we found that few of the students 
were really well orientated toward the 
religious idea. They were, however, 
very sincerely seeking expressions of 
religious ideas. The other factor of 
extreme interest to me was that the 
students were somewhat impatient of 
certain religious traditions, as they were 
of many traditions in other fields. 

I realize that my next recommenda- 
tion has already been taken into ac- 
count by the Church, but I feel it is 
important to emphasize, particularly if 
you are working with young men. I 
refer to the “ritualistic”? requirements 
of any particular problem and to the 
fact that we are left as much freedom 
as is consistent with accepted practice 
in order that this freedom be used by 
the imaginative designer. 

Contemporary art forms are difficult 
to integrate with specific religious art 
usage. Perhaps they serve best as an 
atmospheric background, and I refer 
now particularly to such experiments — 
and really successful ones— by de- 
signers in stained glass. I am thinking 
particularly of the great abstract win- 
dows by Matisse for the chapel at Vence. 
It may be that contemporary art as it 
develops at this time is not completely 
didactic enough to serve symbolic pur- 
pose. This means we must continue to 
encourage artists to experiment and 
evolve art and architecture in the forms 
which have the vitality of contemporary 
art, but these forms must also speak 
their religious message with clarity. 

In conclusion I would like to say 
that universities can and should foster 
religious themes in general or specific 
ways, as befits their individual char- 
acter. The study of religious art and 
architecture can be an integral part of 
professional training. With the growth 
of religious interest among many peo- 
ple, we can hope for much finer results. 
The chapel at Vence, in my opinion, is 
the best example of coherent expression 
of the contemporary artist toward re- 
ligion. [See illustrated article in the 
February, 1952, issue, and a letter in 
the May, 1952, issue.] Admittedly, the 
religious element at Vence is less strong 
than, say, at Rheims or Amiens. How- 
ever, we must remember that when 
those great cathedrals were erected, 
religion was the cement binding society 
together. To-day, society is more loosely 
integrated and its interests are more 


diverse. But there are many hopeful 
signs. It should be most encouraging, 
therefore, to members of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, a society which has pio- 
neered in the betterment of the arts at 
the service of the Church, to foresee the 
possibility in the future of another age, 
in which the Church and its physical 
fabric will express what Henry Adams 
said concerning the cathedral of 
Chartres: that “all great churches have 
expressed an emotion, the deepest man 
ever felt, the struggle of his own little- 
ness to grasp the infinite.” 


MR EMIL FREI; We have heard from 
the architect, whose profession, archi- 
tecture, is the mother of the arts and 
who drives the car. The daughter is 
fine arts and she drives her own car. 
And here I am, the craftsman, up until 
recently a stepchild who was occa- 
sionally allowed to touch the steering 
wheel, but only when the road was nice 
and the traffic very light. 

Fortunately our speakers have al- 
luded to the integration of the arts and 
the work that is being done in the 
universities. We, as craftsmen, have 
felt the impact of all this and with 
force. In many cases we are no longer 
given a section of a wall, bound by a 
frame, a nice story of what we might 
work out there, if we are good children. 
We are sometimes called in very early 
and enjoy participating in the otal idea 
of the architect. 

There must now be some questions. 
Mr Locraft has talked of space volumes, 
space relationships; he and Miss Fon- 
tanini have given us their thoughts 
concerning the integration of the arts 
at the Catholic University of America, 
and Mr Moore has offered a number of 
recommendations which bear on the 
academic aspect of our topic. All speak- 
ers made some rather provocative state- 
ments and there should surely be ques- 
tions. 


QUESTION: I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Yale to amplify or 
clarify his statement that the ritual 
requirements should permit freedom of 
the artist or the architect. 


MR MOORE: I was referring partic- 
ularly to a problem that came up in 
connection with the project at Yale. 
We were using the society’s publication, 
LirurGicaAL ArTs, as a guide. The idea 
of the students was that they would 
like to have as much freedom as pos- 
sible in the concept of their design. As 
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an example, one group designed a 
church without a roof—it had two 
side aisles and a great center aisle. The 
structural elements were high steel gird- 
ers, and the entire structure was bound 
together with nylon cables. Now this 
may sound peculiar but it actually was 
a beautiful object (the model). The 
general idea was that people would 
drive there by car, then walk through a 
rather enclosed, very depressed space 
and come out suddenly between two 
columns into this very high, very sche- 
matic kind of structure. 


MR FREI: Quite an idea. Another 
question that comes to my mind at this 
point concerns the campus of the Cath- 
olic University. When you go there you 
come upon the crypt of the Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, and when 
you enter you see a shop in which the 
things that are shown there seem to 
refute, in a way, the integration of the 
arts we have been hearing about from 
Miss Fontanini and Mr Locraft. 


MISS FONTANINI: The National 
Shrine is a separate corporation. 


QUESTION: What is being done at 
the Catholic University to educate peo- 
ple to the necessity for improvement 
of our existing churches? 


MR LOCRAFT: Part of the answer, 
at any rate, lies in our notion that a 
partial solution is incorporated in each 
year’s work at our school of architec- 
ture. At the present moment, for ex-: 
ample, the students in architecture are 
working on a hypothetical problem: the 
problem being to study the present 
set-up of the shop at the National Shrine 
and see what could be done in the way 
of improvement. That may be what you 
have in mind. 


QUESTION: That is one aspect of the 
question but I had in mind a broader 
program. 


MR ROBERT RAMBUSH: Perhaps I 
may have a suggestion, and this is 
directed at Mr Locraft. When I was in 
Paris I worked on several projects with 
student architects. You spoke of a defi- 
nition of space. When these architec- 
tural students in Paris approached a 
problem, they examined it from the 
point of view — not as just a building 
for the 3.7 or whatever the family 
consists of in the United States. These 
French students reasoned this way: 
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What is the family? What are we build- 
ing? We are building a unit to enclose 
a family. What is a family? What is 
the spiritual entity of a family? What 
does the concept of the community of 
a family require? What social develop- 
ment does the family require? What is 
the creative urge of the family? What 
does that creative urge require? Is that 
the same concept of philosophy being 
re-examined in your integration courses 
in architecture at the Catholic Uni- 
versity? 


MR LOCRAFT: At the Catholic Uni- 
versity, and in practically all schools of 
architecture at the present time, there 
is a far greater concern about the 
problems and factors, sociological, eco- 
nomic, geographical, that lie back of 
a problem. There are two points of 
view. There are many who hold that 
the architect is something of an evange- 
list, charged with the responsibility of 
making the people over so they will fit 
into the architecture he knows they 
ought to like; the other camp feels they 
should study the kind of people with 
whom they are dealing, in order that 
the resultant architecture be a distilla- 
tion of what they like, sparked and im- 
proved, but not planned from the top. 

As between these two approaches, the 
Catholic University follows the latter 
at the present time. 


QUESTION: There have been a num- 
ber of small churches in the United 
States which, designed in the modern 
spirit, have been quite successful. There 
have also been larger ones, including 


those designed by Mr Barry Byrne. No 
one has yet proposed, at least publicly, 
that a cathedral be designed in this 
country in the modern style. Do any 
members of the panel know of any such 
designs? 


MR LOCRAFT: You raise a point that 
I have thought of long ago. I don’t think 
that we any longer have the problem 
before us, in architecture, of modernism 
versus traditionalism. I feel we have 
arrived at the point where architecture 
is moving into the phase of development 
normal to our time and place and 
which you speak of as modern. The 
true growth of architecture is advancing 
so rapidly that it strikes me there is no 
reason to be concerned. A project such 
as you specify, a cathedral of major 
proportions involving large expense — 
also sound judgment to avoid running 
into the slight errors of ‘“‘modish”’ archi- 
tecture —is likely to be one of the 
projects of the kind that would move 
less rapidly than something more ex- 
pendable, but we see all around us 
much evidence that we are even now 
on the way to a new architecture. 

The expression “proper to our times” 
need not worry us either. I feel the time 
has come when cathedral buildings of 
imitation gothic flavor, with false con- 
struction, are about over. That’s my 


guess. 


MR FREI: Monsignor Furlong, would 
you say a few words? 


MONSIGNOR FURLONG: I would 
like to thank Mr Shanley, the president 


Commentaries on a Way of 


HE STATIONS of the cross 
painted by Miss Jacqueline Gilson 

for the newly constructed chapel of 
Saint Basil’s Seminary, Toronto, were 
conceived and executed with this par- 
ticular chapel in mind. Their char- 
acter has been, in part at least, deter- 
mined by this fact. Since they were to 
set in the stone flush with its surface, 
not hung as pictures, a technique was 
chosen that would produce a distinctly 
mural effect. For the same reason, any 
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attempt at perspective was abandoned 
and a peculiar type of stylization 
adopted. The ruddy hue of every third 
course of stone and the use of red in the 
plain lancet windows helped to deter- 
mine the predominance of red in the 
colors employed in the stations. The 
strength and brilliance of these colors, 
be it remarked in passing, are a delight- 
ful surprise, contrasting sharply with 
the extreme simplicity of the chapel’s 
interior as a whole. 


of your society, for his very sympathetic 
remarks about the deliberate and con- 
sidered purpose and intention of the 
authorities in the New York archdiocese 
to see that the very best structures are 
provided for the church, and sometimes 
I find it difficult not to be upset that peo- 
ple imagine we want anything else. 

If we do not always get the very best, 
I suppose it is simple for many to place 
the blame on the owner, and Mr Shan- 
ley used that word merely in the legal 
sense. At times we may not get the most 
capable person simply because we may 
not know that person at the time. The 
building has to be built and we employ 
the best available talent known to us. 
Then, too, popular taste presents, at 
times, some very real difficulties. 

So, there it is, and it is not a simple 
problem. All I can say now, as the 
personal representative of His Eminence, 
is that we do our very best. It is up to 
the members of the Liturgical Arts 
Society to seek the artists and to make 
their work known so that they will be 
called to express their art in the various 
fields and then perhaps less talented 
men will not monopolize the situation. 


MR SHANLEY: As president of the 
society I want to thank our guest 
speakers. I want to thank Monsignor 
Furlong. His Eminence graciously rec- 
ognizes our annual meetings by sending 
a personal representative and Mon- 
signor Furlong is a good friend; we are 
always glad to have him with us. 


Following the singing of Compline the 
meeting adjourned at 10.45 p.m. 


the Cross 


Placed at eye level with but little 
space between them, either group of 
seven stations, not to say all fourteen 
together, are taken in at a single glance. 
It was therefore all the more necessary 
for the artist, while preserving the indi- 
viduality of each, to conceive them in 
relation to one another and to bind 
them together. The bodies of the sol- 
a nd a 

*Father Flahiff is professor of mediaevel 


history and of the history of art at the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaevel Studies, Toronto. 
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(ABOVE AND RIGHT) EX- 
TERIOR AND INTERIOR 
VIEWS OF CHURCH BE- 
FORE BOMBARDMENT OF 
LAST WAR 


The Restoration of Notre- 
Dame de Treves, Germany 


RUDOLF SCHWARZ, ARCHITECT 


See article on page 105 


THE PLAN (BELOW) AND THE ILLUSTRATION TO THE RIGHT 
INDICATE HOW THE ARCHITECT BROUGHT THE ALTAR 
FORWARD AND REARRANGED THE SEATING. THE TWO- 
ALTAR ARRANGEMENT (ONE FOR MASS, THE OTHER FOR 
RESERVATION) IS A EUROPEAN IDEA BUT IT WOULD SIM- 
PLIFY MANY PROBLEMS IF USED MORE GENERALLY IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


rand interior of church. It would seem that the simplicity of the interior calls for the art of the mural painter 


(Left) Model of entire scheme 
showing proposed relocation of 
portions of old church. This tie-up 
of the old and the new was 
unfortunately not carried out. 
(Right) Plot plan: (1) Church (2) 
Rectory (3) Chapel (not carried 
out) (4) School (5) Convent (6) 
Play yard (7) Parking spaces 


SAINT ANN‘’S CHURCE 
NORMANDY, MISSOURI 


The Reverend Frederick J. Sprenke, pastor 


Joseph Dennis Murphy, architect 


Church (seating 925) Hall below (seating 900) 


“The architect who plans a new church always faces the necessit 
of having convictions. When he evades that necessity, he ca 
produce the wishy-washy plan that will not disturb or inspir 
anyone. He merely adds to the dreary succession of still-bor 
structures.” (see article on page 104) 
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“The window is intended to convey a message both by 


recognizable objects and by the abstract quality of 


line, color, and mass. A large cross rooted in the hill of 
Calvary is not limited by the confines of the opening 
just as the fruits of the Crucifixion are not limited by 
time and space . . .” (see article on page 104) 


Sanctuary window in Saint Ann’s Church, designed by Robert Harmon — Emil Frei, of Saint Louis. (Above) Strong 
exterior daylight. (Below, left) At a time when the exterior light is weaker and the interior lights have been turned 
on. (Right) No exterior light but full interior illumination 
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“There is rich symbolism running through the stations. It is a 
symbolism not of abstract signs, but of colors, gestures, and 
attitudes. Jacques Maritain has said that every true work 
of art is ‘studded with signs,’ with more than even the 


artist is aware of having put into it." (See article on page 
112; also editorial.) 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
SAINT BASIL’S SEMINARY 


TORONTO CANADA 


13-125 
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Sacred vessels of 
sterling silver, by 
The Reverend 
? Robert _Jelliffe, 
eS, GS a as : Cistercian. 


Head of Christ, stone, by 
Sister Immaculee Krafthefer, 
Sisters of Providence. 


Coronation, by Sister Servatia 
vonduck, O.P. 


RELIGIOUS ART AT THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


MISS CLARE FONTANINI, 
HEAD, ART DEPART- 
MENT 


(See Miss Fontanini’s comments 
in symposium, on page 108) 


Photos Carl E. Fontanin 


lonna enthroned (oil and sand) by 
rr Marie David Schimanski, C.S.J. 


Monstrance of sterling silver, 
by Sister Emily Meyer, 
O.S.B. 


The Assumpton, cast stone, 
by Clare Fontanini. 


Thurible of sterling silver, by 
Sister Serviane Wollseifen, S. 
Sp.S. 


Black Virgin (oil and sand) by 
The Reverend Alexis Robert- 
son, O.F.M. 


PUBLIC CHAPEL OF OUR LADY OF THE AIRWAYS, 
LOGAN INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, EAST BOS- 
TON, MASSACHUSETTS. THE MOST REVEREND 
RICHARD J. CUSHING, ARCHBISHOP. MAGINNIS 
AND WALSH, ARCHITECTS. 


THE PRINCIPAL DECORATIVE DETAILS WERE 
EXECUTED BY RAMBUSCH UNDER THE SUPER- 
VISION OF THE ARCHITECTS. THE CHAPEL 
WAS DEDICATED FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP BY 
ARCHBISHOP CUSHING ON JANUARY 20, 1952. IT 
IS“-ADMINISTERED BY A FULL-TIME CHAPLAIN 


CROSS SECTION 
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PLAN: (1) SANCTUARY (2) AM- 
BULATORY (3) SACRISTY (4) 
OFFICE (5) TOILET (6) VES- 
TIBULES (7) CONFESSIONAL (8) 
NAVE 


ALTAR CRUCIFIX 
CHAPEL OF 
BELLARMINE COLLE¢ 


Plattsburgh, 
New Yo 


Sequence of work on silver Corpus. (Above and belo 
1, 2, 3, 4, early stages of development of torso; 5, filli 
major portion of figure with pitch to enable artist to cha 
the surface details; 6, 7, 8, chasing various portions 

figure; 9, 10, soldering of various elements; 11, corp 
practically completed; artist is adjusting the gold plate 
crown of thorns, 


foot Corpus, of rolled sterling silver sheet, embossed by hammer, chased, and repoussé by Louis Féron. The wood 
was polychromed by Pierre Bourdelle. It was primed, gesso coated, rouged, and pumiced; three layers of 23 carat 
leaf, lacquered. Lacquer painted figures and motifs representing symbols of the Crucifixion. 
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diers, which frame each station, and the 
_ recurring angle made by their long 
Spears, weave a rhythmic pattern 
throughout, whatever the content of 
the particular station. But this is more 
than mere design; there is symbolic 
meaning as well. The heavy downthrust 
of the spears in station after station 
beats out, for Miss Gilson, the unceasing 
rhythm of our unceasing sins. To econo- 
mize on the number of figures, she has 
made use of her two soldiers less to por- 
tray the historical Romans of the Cruci- 
fixion than to typify all mankind. The 
sinuous lines of their bodies are again 
more than design; the very jauntiness 
of the stance, the harlequin-like air of 
frivolity, the smirk on the faces, all point 
up the fickleness and instability of men 
whose sins, according to the artist’s 
notion, result more from thoughtlessness 
and lack of seriousness than from down- 
right malice. What a contrast between 
them and the solid solemnity of Christ! 

The treatment of Our Lord’s garment 
is of more than ordinary interest. In de- 
sign it has certainly been influenced by 
the stones of the surrounding wall sur- 
face, but it is likewise an expression of 
Miss Gilson’s personal thought of Christ 
as being not just weighed down by our 
sins but actually walled in, immured, 
by them. In a somewhat similar way she 
has used the constant yellow back- 
ground to suggest the Light that Christ 
as, even amid His Torments. The tradi- 
tional halo seems out of place in such 
circumstances; she therefore bathes the 
_ whole scene in a light that emanates, as 
it were, from Him. 

There is rich symbolism running 
through the stations. It is a symbolism 
not of abstract signs, but of colors, ges- 
tures, and attitudes. Jacques Maritain 
has said that every true work of art is 


1 “QO Lord, by Thy sacred knees, the two 

which failed Thee as one, 

By Thy nausea, Thy sudden fall when the 
horrible Way was begun, 

By that ambush which knew success, by 
that earth so close to Thine eyes, 

Save us from that first sin which one com- 
mits through surprise.” 

All quotations are from the translation of 
Claudel’s Way of the Cross, rendered into Eng- 
lish by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. in Paul 
Claudel, Coronal. (Pantheon Books, New York, 
1943.) 

2 “T have fallen again and this time it is the 

end, 

Even if I want to get up, there is no sort of 
help to lend: 

Let us die, then, for it is more easy to lie 
on one’s face than to stand; 

Less easy to live than to die, to be on the 
cross than under.” 


“studded with signs,” with more than 
even the artist is aware of having put 
into it. The following commentary, 
based on a conversation with Miss 
Gilson, may serve to draw attention to 
some of the meaning that she has striven 
consciously and deliberately to put into 
her Way of the Cross. 


Station one: Majestic bearing of Christ 
in contrast with the others who appear 
almost to prance about Him, to pose 
and posture. Pilate is clothed in white to 
recall his attempt to whitewash him- 
self. But there is a further touch, subtle 
and ironical; shortly before Our Lord 
has been clothed in white as in the gar- 
ment of a fool; who now is the fool? 
Finally, the wall-like effect of Pilate’s 
robe serves to underline how far re- 
moved is his way of judging things from 
that of Christ. It reminds us too of his 
weakness rather than sinfulness; walled 
off from reality, he may have but little 
suspected what was the issue before him. 

Station two: Christ takes the cross in an 
attitude that already foreshadows His 
being nailed to it and suggests His 
complete acceptance of the Crucifixion 
from the first moment. His isolation and 
loneliness are here poignantly portrayed. 

Station three: Note the enormous 
weight of the cross; physical suffering is 
emphasized. The look of surprise on 
Christ’s features hints that the experi- 
ence of the cross’s weight and actual 
contact with the earth are ‘“‘unex- 
pectedly” painful. Here, as elsewhere, 
the influence of Paul Claudel’s Chemin 
de la Croix is evident; he meditates on 
the surprise we experience at our first 
serious fall, we who had_ thought 
ourselves safe and secure. 

Station four: Union in suffering is the 
keynote: the two faces are almost 
merged. Nevertheless, the expressions 
are distinct; Mary appears to gaze past 
her Son as her thoughts must have gone 
back on this occasion to the many happy 
moments of the past; especially those of 
His infancy. Black is obviously for 
mourning. 

Station fe: This is typical of Miss 
Gilson’s way of transcending historical 
detail. The task imposed upon Simeon 
is at the same time a privilege extended 
to all mankind; that of carrying the 
cross with Jesus. To drive the lesson 
home, she transforms Simeon into Saint 
Francis who so cherished the sufferings 
of our Saviour and strove to reproduce 
them in his own life; he is our model as 
Christ was his. Willing and loving 
acceptance of the Cross. , 


Station sex: The artist is amazed at the 
audacity of Veronica’s gesture; the very 
bulk of her figure and unexpected blue 
of her robe are ways of suggesting this. 
Veronica steps through the guard of 
soldiers and betrays even a touch of dis- 
dain and contempt for them as she tri- 
umphs over fear and human respect. 
The device of permitting us to see only 
the image on the cloth and not the face 
itself of Christ is one more way of re- 
minding us of the obligation now in- 
cumbent upon each one of us of letting 
this image of Christ be reproduced in us. 

Station seven: Each successive fall is 
progressively lower. The maze of limbs 
speaks symbolically of the dizziness and 
confusion that must have assailed our 
Lord by this time; it also recalls again 
the maze of our sins that closes Him in. 
Even the realistic detail of the robe 
which sticks to His body as wounds are 
reopened does not destroy the gar- 
ment’s wall-like appearance. 

Station eight: Gesture of great compas- 
sion. ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.” Christ com- 
forts rather than seeks to be comforted. 
His hand on one shoulder is eloquent of 
deep sympathy. As in the fourth station, 
a close union of the heads is used to de- 
pict “at-one-ment” in sorrow and suf- 
fering. 

Station nine: Jesus is completely flat- 
tened and exhausted. Again there is an 
echo of Claudel, and the semi-darkness 
of this station may have been suggested 
by his thought that Christ was tempted 
to die right here rather than rise again; 
but He did get up in order that He 
might die on the cross, not under it.? 
The soldiers who were so contemptuous 
in the earlier stations are now less 
cocky; they appear to have sensed 
something extraordinary about this 
man they have led to execution and they 
are grimly determined that he shall not 
escape them now. 

Station ten: Shame and physical mis- 
ery are clearly portrayed; hands and 
arms in an attitude of hopeless dejec- 
tion, as though the stripping were too 
much of a humiliation. The action in 
this scene is well nigh liturgical; one 
thinks readily of the removal of the 
cope from the priest who is about to 
celebrate the sacred mysteries. 

Station eleven: The torture to which 
Christ was here subjected is recalled by 
the utter shapelessness of His legs and 
hands. The firm plant of one foot on 
the arm of Christ and determined look 
on the faces reveal the brutality of the 
executioners and therefore of all sin- 


ners. Between the soldiers is by-play 
similar to that in the ninth station. 
Station twelve: The jauntiness of the 
soldiers is completely gone. Wonder and 
even fear have replaced both the fri- 
volity and the determination of their 
earlier aspect. One raises his hand, as it 
were, in unwitting witness. Of the two 
thieves, one has turned away, the other 
inclines his head confidently towards 
the Saviour. He Himself is not yet dead: 
He leans out to us with a searching 
look, not to reproach but to embrace 
us; arms and hands are opened wide to 
receive all. Little attention is paid here, 


as elsewhere, to anatomical detail, yet 
intensity of suffering is feelingly evoked. 

Station thirteen: The anguish of our 
Blessed Mother is stressed in the stylized 
look of grief. The verse of Claudel 
comes at once to mind: “Here is the 
end of the Passion; but the Com- 
passion goes on.” The increased use of 
black, both here and in the next station, 
symbolizes again Mary’s mourning. On 
the right side of the picture should be 
noted a circular effect produced by the 
upper part of the bodies of the two who 
hold Our Lord; Miss Gilson is vaguely 
suggesting the whole world by this cir- 
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cle or globe, since the sacrificed Christ 
is given not just to Joseph of Arimathea 
and his companion or even to His 
Mother alone, but to us all. 

Station fourteen: The very body of 
Christ is larger in this station and there 
is a concentration on the idea of the 
corpus Christi. The lamp in the hands of 
the person behind Mary could almost be 
a sanctuary lamp, and the circle of its 
rays resembles closely the form of a 
monstrance. The silence and hiddenness 
of Christ in the tomb have often been 
compared with the manner of His pres- 
ence in the Blessed Sacrament. 


The Editor’s Diary: VII 


PRIL 24, 1952. To Yale University 
for the forum on “Civic Art.” 
Eloise Spaeth and I spoke on Patronage 
as it affects the artist —a perennial 
question. As far as patronage by the 
Church is concerned, it hinges on defi- 
nite and direct commissions for the 
artist and less of the usual subservience 
to the wiles of the merchants. It also 
depends on a legitimate give-and-take 
attitude between the artist and his client. 
Some artists I know claim that dogma 
(and they often have a funny idea of 
what a dogma is!) hamstrings their crea- 
tive ability. I believe that whatever 
discipline is expected of the artist who 
wishes to work for the Church really 
allows him more liberty than he might 
have otherwise; the kind of liberty we 
can compare to the banks of a river and 
which control the orderly flow of the 
waters. Otherwise you have floods and 
unbridled individualism. 


April 25, 1952. Flew to Chicago for the 
first “regional’’ annual meeting of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, under the direc- 
tion of our member, Father Richard 
James Douaire. Thanks to the generos- 
ity of Mr and Mrs Werner, the meeting 
and the exhibition were held in the 
downstairs gallery, below the Werner 
book store, at Van Buren and Michigan 
Avenues. There were many fine pieces 
in this exhibition and a number will be 
illustrated in the magazine. The at- 
tendance — about two hundred — was 
good for a first meeting of this kind. The 
topic of the talks was: ““The immediate 


—a practical approach toward a re- 
construction of religious art.” The panel 
members were Sister Thomasita, sculp- 
tor and head of Studio San Damiano, 
Milwaukee; Mr Robert Albert, builder; 
Mr Melville Steinfels, painter, and Dr 
John Becker, composer. Father Douaire 
acted as moderator. The talks were a 
bit on the pessimistic side, but it seems 
to me that, with a little more ingenuity 
and a “‘stick-to-it” spirit, the chances 
for the artist in the middle west are 
okay. As always this trip yielded results 
for me, as I was introduced to the work 
of artists hitherto unknown to me — 
for example, the group of workers in 
silver at the University of Wisconsin. 
The more we look around, with sym- 
pathy and incessant curiosity, the more 
we find that the artist and his potential 
client are with us. The trick is to put 
them in touch with each other. 


April 28, 1952. A pleasant visit with 
Sister Mary Sarah and Sister Mary 
Charles, of the Medical Mission Sisters 
(8400 Pine Road, Fox Chase, Phila- 
delphia 11, Pennsylvania). They were 
seeking data and names for the making 
of two statues for their chapel. We 
talked matters over and I hope that 
whatever suggestions I offered will ma- 
terialize. The Medical Mission Sisters 
are a religious congregation of women 
founded to bring professional medical 
care to the sick in mission lands. These 
sisters — doctors, nurses, pharmacists, 
technicians, and dietitians — conduct 
three hospitals in Pakistan, three in 


India, three medical mission centres in 
Indonesia, two in Africa, one in South 
America, and two in the United States. 


April 29, 1952. To Bourdelle’s studio to 
see how work is going with the cross 
and candlesticks for the Bellarmine 
Novitiate, Plattsburg, New York. As 
usual, a conversation with Bourdelle 
and his neighbor, Louis Féron (who is 
executing the Corpus in repoussé silver 
— and what a fine job he is doing!), isa 
stimulating experience for me. Bour- 
delle gave me a copy of the May, 1952, 
American Artist, which contained his 
interview, with illustrations, with Doro- 
thy Grafly. Bourdelle is an artist who 
has not separated art from craftsmanship, 
and he is competent in many media. 
He began his work in this country in 
1929 with an architectural firm and 
this gave him valuable firsthand insight 
into the nature of the conflicts existing 
between architects and artists. As he 
told Miss Grafly: ““To-day, artists and 
architects complain of no work, but the 
real trouble is that they are not willing 
to codperate. The public always is 
apathetic. Art by government is regi- 
mentation and won’t work, but art on 
a basis of two percent of the total cost 
of a structure would work. And I think 
that is the answer.” It is Bourdelle’s 
belief that if the contemporary architect 
understood the nature of art, he could 
save money; but to do so he must 
consider the decoration of a building 
not as an afterthought, but as an in- 
separable part of its construction. More 
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power to Miss Grafly and the American 
Artist for interviews of this kind. 


April 30, 1952. Father Paul Bussard, of 
the Catholic Digest, phoned. He wanted 
to discuss a plan to have paintings by 
top level artists for reproduction on the 
covers of the magazine. The problem 
was to pick these artists and see how 
they might be commissioned to execute 
such paintings. A grand idea and a 
challenge for an artist, since the sug- 
gested subjects are: Free Man and Re- 
ligton; The Church and the Community; 
Prayer and the Infinite; The Church and 
Interracial Equality; Christ and the Modern 
World; The City and God; Madonna of the 
Farm. These are all broad subjects, 
but lend themselves to more particular 
studies should the artist wish it. It 
might even be, when a commission is 
given, no particular subject would be 
indicated, but merely a request that the 
artist “express the idea of religion and 
God in modern life.” Thus a variety of 
interpretations could be attained. 

The objective back of this commis- 
sioning of fine art for the Catholic Digest 
is: first, to provide attractive, distinctive 
covers to break away from static nature 
of photographs: second, to take ad- 
vantage of modern trends and interest 
in the fine arts; third, to give an edi- 
torial consistency, in ideal, between the 
cover and the content of the magazine; 
fourth, to assure interest in the magazine 
through subsequent use and to translate 
the Catholic idea into art of our time; 
fifth, to provoke comment and a stand- 
ard of quality which is thought-provok- 
ing and aesthetically rewarding. 

Some of the artists suggested were: 
Umberto Romano, Salvador Dali, Jean 

Charlot, Chagall, Rattner, Maxim 

Kopf, André Ratz, André Girard, Gra- 
ham Sutherland and Stanley Spencer, 
Kenneth Calahan. Our readers may 
recall that the work of seven of these 
artists has been illustrated in Lirurct- 
cAL Arts. More later when the plan 
develops. 


May 9, 1952. To Queens College, Kissena 
Boulevard, Flushing, N. Y, to talk to a 
group of fifty Newman Club members 
re liturgical art. Gave them my usual 
talk and several asked questions. I hope 
I left them with a few new ideas and 
something to talk about among them- 
selves and in their own parishes. 


May 12, 1952. A lively visit with Father 
Marcolino Maas, O.P., from Puerto 
Rico. He reported that a good deal of 


work has come his way — stained glass, 
paintings, mosaics, etc. He gave me an 
idea of what the “sanctuary”? of Blessed 
Martin de Porres looked like — a very 
ingenious open plan. The building is of 
concrete. I will have plans and photos 
for publication. Father Marcolino is full 
of life — he would rather do art than 
talk about it. Not a bad idea, at that! 


May 23, 1952. It never fails! Whenever 
I am asked: Who are the members of 
the editorial committee of the LAS,” I 
say: “Very simple — anyone in this 
country or abroad who has the answer 
to a specific problem.’’ Committees, 
per se, can only bring compromise, and 
the most deadly ones are those com- 
posed of “persons of different tend- 
encies” — the perfect combination for 
arriving at no hits, no runs, no errors. 
A committee that really does the job is 
one in which one person will eventually 
make the final decision. This morning 
a member of my far-flung editorial 
committee called at the office, Mr 
Antonio L. Rodriguez, director general 
of the Banco Industrial de Monterrey, 
Mexico. Mr Rodriguez first wrote to 
me some years ago in connection with 
the building of the Church of La Puris- 
sima, in Monterrey. He was a leading 
member of the lay committee in this 
enterprise. I have had plans and photos 
for some time but was waiting for an 
opportune time to see the church when 
sculpture and other details were com- 
pleted. Mr Rodriguez’s visit and my 
forthcoming trip round the world pro- 
vide the opportunity. 


May 27, 1952. To a lecture by Miss 
Angela Trindade, at Maurice Leahy’s 
studio, 154 West 57 Street, under the 
auspices of the Oriel Society, whose pur- 
poses are: “to promote the highest 
spiritual traditions in literature, art, 
music, poetry, drama, and the arts in 
general.” I first met Miss Trindade 
several years ago through the Medical 
Mission Sisters, whose foundress, Mother 
Dengel, sponsored Miss Trindade’s visit 
to the U. S. Miss T. has executed nu- 
merous religious paintings, Indian style 
(one of them, The Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, appeared as the frontis- 
piece in the November, 1949, issue of 
Lir. Arts). Her talk on the principles 
which underlie an understanding of 
Indian art and its Christian mani- 
festations was extremely interesting and 
stimulating. More later, after I have 
had the opportunity to visit several 
cities in India. 


May 31, 1952. To Toronto to see Miss 
Jacqueline Gilson’s stations of the cross 
in the chapel of the recently completed 
Saint Basil’s Seminary. I had been told 
of these stations by our old friend, Father 
G. B. Flahiff, of the Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies. As usual whenever 
an unusual conception is developed by 
an artist, the tendency is to base a 
judgment on a comparison with what 
has been a usual portrayal of a sacred 
subject. Here Miss Gilson treated the 
subject in a colorful and vivid fashion 
and I felt she had succeeded very well. 
Each panel, about twenty inches square, 
is embedded flush in the brick wall and 
the tonality has a fresco quality. When 
I saw these stations, I again recalled 
my own reactions as a youngster when 
I was a boarder at Mont Saint Louis 
Institute in Montreal. While dutifully 
making the stations in the school chapel, 
I remember quite well my impressions, 
while I followed our chaplain’s com- 
mentaries: “Isn’t it awful what those 
people did to our Lord?” Perhaps I 
was not as attentive as I should have 
been but the chromos we were asked 
to meditate upon represented Roman 
soldiers; Pilate was a “‘bad man of those 
days,” etc. I was not led to realize that 
we have those soldiers in our time; that 
we have our Pilates; that we have our 
crowd of scoffers, and so on! For ex- 
ample, when we read the meditations 
of Catherine Emmerich on the Passion 
of our Lord, we realize that this Pas- 
sion was more than a mere set of his- 
torical events and that its effects con- 
tinue zn time — our time. It is this deep 
feeling of reality that Miss Gilson has 
so convincingly expressed in her stations 
—so it seemed to me, anyway. (See 
illustrations in this issue.) 


June 3, 1952. To Mrs Luce’s apartment 
to discuss with her — at her request — 
the question of a statue and painted 
stations of the cross — also windows — 


-in the chapel at Palo Alto, California. 


I feel that my suggestion for a sculptor 
may be accepted. Mrs Luce seemed 
inclined to entrust the paintings of the 
stations to André Girard and for the 
windows I urged her to talk matters 
over further with Girard. _ 


June 4, 1952. Girard phoned to tell me 
that everything is fine. He saw Mrs 
Luce this morning; instead of flying to 
Paris, as planned a few weeks ago, he 
will now soon go to Palo Alto to paint 
the stations im situ and work on the 
full-size color cartoons for the windows, 
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later to be executed in a friendly studio 
in Nyack. I hope he will use the com- 
bination painting and “leaded glass” 
techniques. This is what I have hoped 
someone would do — a painter’s inter- 
pretation of the craft. We shall see! 


June 12, 1952. To the Architectural 
League of New York for the gold medal 
dinner. The architects alone received 
a gold medal this year (Edward D. 
Stone) for the Hotel Panama, Panama 
City, Canal Zone — completed in 1951. 
The painters and sculptors had to be 
satisfied with honorable mentions. A 
few talks, not too long. I was interested 
in what William Lescaze had to say 
about the integration of the arts. He 
alluded to several jobs where the archi- 
tect, sculptor, and painter got together 
at the outset of the work. He urged 
everyone to contribute together to our 
culture and civilization “. . . by creat- 
ing first the circumstances which will 
make it possible for our architects, our 
painters, our sculptors, to work together, 
to create together, to dream together, 
so that a simultaneous creation can 
happen again to-day — as it should — 
and as it did happen in the past.” 


June 18, 1952. Jury meeting at the 
American Federation of Arts, to pick 
artists and craftsmen for a stained glass 
show designed to indicate what vitality 
might be injected in the craft. Jury: 
John I. H. Baur, curator of the Brook- 
lyn Museum; William Lescaze, archi- 
tect; Robert M. Metcalf, stained glass 
craftsman; Maurice Lavanoux. It was 
not too difficult to pick out 30 painters 
and sculptors, but to pick the stained 
glass people was more of a problem, in 
view of the avowed purpose of the 
project: “To afford the public an op- 
portunity of viewing the finest con- 
temporary work in stained glass, to 
stimulate and encourage practicing art- 
ists in other media to explore the crea- 
tive field of stained glass making, and 
to meet the challenge of the decorative 
and expressive possibilities in this art 
form.” It was decided that the Stained 
Glass Association would collect photo- 
graphs from their members and the 
jury will then make a choice. More 
later about this. 


June 23, 1952. Heard from Frank Kac- 
marcik who is busy organizing the art 
department at Saint John’s University, 
Collegeville Minnesota. I must get out 
there sometime in 1953. Art depart- 
ments in most of our Catholic institu- 


tions could be lively cells if only au- 
thorities could shed some of their tradi- 
tional timidity and allow a measure of 
creative experimentation (this expres- 
sion will make some foam at the mouth, 
I know!). The staff is the main thing. 

In the same mail came a letter from 
Mr Moran, public relations chairman 
of the Newman Club at Washington 
University, Saint Louis, Missouri — 
with photographs of some of the ex- 
hibits of the religious art show spon- 
sored by the Guild of Saint Luke of the 
Newman Club, last April. A statue of 
Saint Ann, by Hollis Arnold, for the 
recently completed church of Saint 
Ann, Normandy, Missouri, is illustrated 
in this issue. 

All these activities indicate the pos- 
sibilities of having painting and sculp- 
ture for the Church done by artists 
within a local area. The day will come, 
I hope, when there will be fifteen or 
twenty centers of activity and our clergy 
and our architects need only look within 
a few hundred miles’ radius to find a 
competent artist. And we may also see 
the day when such artists will be com- 
missioned directly and allowed to work 
freely and without the encumbering 
limitations of a go-between. 


July 3, 1952. To Mrs Luce’s, with Miss 
Janet de Coux, to discuss the sculpture 
group to be placed on the fagade of the 
Palo Alto chapel. Miss de Coux had 
prepared a small plaster model of her 
conception of Saint Ann and the Blessed 
Virgin. Mrs Luce offered several criti- 
cisms which might well make the origi- 
nal conception more effective; then told 
Miss de Coux to go ahead. This group 
is to be in terra-cotta, polychromed. In 
a way, this commission is another result 
of the Society’s statue project since Mrs 
Luce’s approval of Miss de Coux’s 
Saint Benedict led her to choose this 
sculptor. 


July 5, 1952. Flew to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, with Father Marcolino Maas, 
O.P., to see the new shrine of Blessed 
Martin de Porres, recently dedicated at 
Catafio. The architect was Henry 
Klumb, a very interesting man and a 
first-rate architect. His work can be 
found in all parts of the Island — 
hotels, apartment houses, private homes, 
buildings for the university — all 
planned in a fresh manner and well 
suited to the tropical climate of Puerto 
Rico. To see this new church was a 
welcome experience and a necessary 
one for me; the photographs I had seen 


did not give me a clear idea of the plan 
and elevations. It can truly be called 
an open plan; a naturally air-conditioned 
building. And, here again, we have the 
proof that an architect who thinks can 
produce a building that costs less than 
the usual confection. I saw two other 
churches near San Juan— one a 
bastard Roman (!) style—and they 
surely cost twice or three times as much 
as the Catafio church, nor do they fit 
into the landscape. Photographs, plans 
and an article by Father Maas, will 
appear in our November issue. 

Incidentally, Mr Klumb’s house is a 
dream in a tropical setting. Built about 
fifty years ago, it has a show-boat style 
but the few changes made by the archi- 
tect now give it an air. A portion of the 
front part of the house was removed, 
making a deep “front” porch for every- 
day living, and the luxurious tropical 
vegetation surrounding the house com- 
plete the picture. To sit on that porch, 
sip a glass of rum and listen to the ex- 
traordinary singing of the Peruvian Yma 
Sumac is an unforgettable experience. 

Father Maas’s Dominican confréres 
in Catafo made life pleasant for me. 
Thanks to the parish car I was able to 
see a good deal in two days, under 
Father Maas’s guidance; his window in 
a Franciscan church in San Juan and 
the mosaics in the chapel of the Gov- 
ernor’s palace. Father Leon Heijns- 
broek, the pastor, and his two assistants, 
Fathers Raimundo de Valk and Father 
Francisco Thijssen; and the editor and 
manager of El Piloto, Father Martin 
Berntsen and Father Lucas Janssen, 
form a community that reminded me of 
the group of Sept, the Paris Dominicans 
I met there in 1938. In thinking and 
ideas they are akin to our friends of 
the Commonweal, alive and kicking! 
El Piloto has a circulation of about four 
thousand and goes to many countries in 
Central and South America, also to 
the United States. 

The Dominican Fathers in Puerto 
Rico (Dutch Province) celebrated the 
first mass there on the feast of Saint 
Ann, July 26, 1904. 


July 17, 1952. To Plattsburg, New York, 
with Louis Féron and Pierre Bourdelle, 
to set up the tabernacle and candlesticks 
on the altar in the chapel of the reno- 
vated Bellarmine College, formerly the 
Champlain Hotel. Father Kenna drove 
down the day before in the community 
station wagon and took back all these 
items. Then Féron, Bourdelle (Féron’s 
brother-in-law and his little boy) and I, 
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followed in their car. A very enjoyable 
trip and a fast one, since Father Kenna 
tools along at a sixty-mile clip and 
normally makes the trip in eight hours, 
including lunch. The crucifix was al- 
ready in place (see illustration in this 
issue). Bourdelle gave finishing touches 
to his polychromy on the tabernacle, the 
candlesticks, and the corner box for the 
holy oils. It seemed to me that the 
general color scheme of the chapel, the 
altar, and its appointments, were good 
and was glad to have Father Kenna’s 
unqualified approval. He was very com- 
plimentary to Féron and Bourdelle. 
The return trip was a bit longer as we 
took in Lake Placid and a few other 
places. 


July 21, 1952. Mr Burke Walsh, as- 
sistant director of the press department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C., sends mea 
release concerning the Holy See’s In- 
struction to Catholic Bishops on the 
principles of sacred art. This document 
was issued by the Supreme Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office. Mr Walsh 
asks for 100-300 words of comment for 
“a symposium of comment from some 
leading architects, artists, and church 
decorators in the United States.” 

No one will question the statement 
concerning the function and duty of 
sacred art: “. . . to enhance the beauty 
of the house of God and to foster the 
faith and piety of those who gather in 


the church. . . .”’ Nor can we question 
Pius x’s “‘. . . wise norms concerning 
sacred music” or his statement on what 
“ , . might reasonably be considered 


bed 
. 


in bad taste or cause of scandal . . 
That should take care of certain musical 
aberrations at weddings and many, 
many “religious” goods counters in 
parish churches and even in a well- 
known Washington shrine! But does it? 

As in so many Roman documents, 
and more particularly in any document 
relating to a subject as intangible as 
art, we come to the necessity for defini- 
tions. For example, we are reminded of 
the laws issued at the twenty-fifth session 
pf the Council -of Trent: “. ... let 
bishops exercise such diligence and care 
concerning these matters that nothing 
distorted may meet the eye . . .”’ What 
is meant by distorted? Are the statues at 
Chartres distorted? Are certain of 
Michelangelo’s figures distorted? What 
about El Greco? And what is meant by 
“unusual in appearance”? What is un- 
usual to some may not be unusual to 
others. 


When Pius x1 alluded to so-called 
“new art” and warned against it, how 
should we take a further statement: 
““. . . rather open wide the portals and 
tender sincere welcome to every good 
and progressive development of the ap- 
proved and venerable traditions, which, 
in so many centuries of Christian life, in 
such diversity of circumstances and of 
social and ethnic conditions, have given 
stupendous proof of their inexhaustible 
capacity for inspiring new and beautiful 
forms . . .” Progressive development of ap- 
proved and venerable traditions — diversity 
of circumstances. Precisely, and unless I 
am very much mistaken, tradition is a 
dynamic force. What was actuality 
yesterday is tradition to-day, or has 
tradition come to mean the renaissance 
or the middle ages, all times except our 
own? 

Any draftsman who has spent a 
number of years in the office of a Cath- 
olic architect will pause and chuckle 
discreetly when he hears that our new 
churches ‘‘. . . be resplendent also for 
the simple beauty of their lines, abhoring 
all deceitful adornment .. .”!!! 

All in all, this document need not dis- 
turb the artist who uses common sense. 


Recent Publications 


FILMS ON ART. Edited by William 
McK. Chapman. New York: The American 
Federation of Arts. $4.00. 

Users of 16mm. film for any purpose 
at all will find this book invaluable. 
The only question in the reviewer’s 
mind is why it has taken so long for 
someone to do the very necessary job 
that Films on Art, at last, gets done. 
For years film programme directors and 
teachers have been caught in a difficult 
dilemma: to wade through the reams 
of fine print in any of the several com- 
prehensive film guides on the market, 
arriving finally at a sheer guess as to the 
content of any given film; or, on the 
other hand, to trust blindly to the 
distributor’s description of his product, 
in whose glowing prose every film is a 
marvel, a masterpiece, a must. 

Films on Art provides the third horn. 
The heart of the book is a complete 
and evaluative catalogue of just about 
all films on art now available. The 
editor, William Chapman, is himself a 
film-maker and a curator of films at a 
school art gallery. He provides, in every 
case, complete “‘technical’’ information, 
price, source, running time, etc., and 


a short, to-the-point estimate of the 
film; exactly what its subject is, how 
well it covers this subject, and the uses 
to which the film may be put. He has, 
in fact, actually seen all the films he 
lists, a circumstance which removes the 
book at once from the run of film 
catalogues with which this reviewer is 
familiar. 

The teacher or art director who does 
not use films may well be moved by the 
book to start, for it reveals a depth and 
width of films on art hitherto undreamt 
of by anyone, except, one supposes, Mr 
Chapman. He has unearthed a good 
number of films not handled by the 
major distributors, not advertised and 
not even listed in, for instance, the 
“Yellow Book”? of films. There are films 
on almost every aspect of art, inspec- 
tions of masterworks, instructional films 
on arts and crafts, visits to artists at 
work and even essays in art criticism 
and art theory. There are, for example, 
no less than thirty films on churches 
and cathedrals, offering a good view 
of many of the great structures, and at 
least half a dozen of Chartres. 

In addition to the heart of the book, 
as described above, there are six ar- 
ticles by authorities in the various fields 
using films, art galleries, universities, 
and so forth. ‘These pieces are very un- 
even, but from them all taken together 
one can get a very sound notion of 
what to do with film to get the most for 
the price. 

The book is illustrated with cuts 
from the films and has a particularly 
lovely frontispiece from Images Médié- 
vales, the French film of late mediaeval 
manuscript illuminations. It is, of course, 
fully indexed. 

FRANK GETLEIN 


SAINT BERNARD ON THE LOVE OF 
GOD. Translated from the Latin with 
supplementary notes by Terence L. Con- 
nolly, S.7. Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Press. $2.75. 

Doctor Connolly’s translation of Saint 
Bernard’s Latin text ‘“‘was originally 
made and privately printed to assist 
students of the poetry of Coventry 
Patmore who drew his inspiration 
largely from Saint Bernard’s writing.” 
The book was first published in 1937 
under copyright of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. This reissue in attractive 
format by the Newman Press is wel- 
come. 

Etienne Gilson (The Mystical Theology 
of Saint Bernard, New York, 1940) has 
demonstrated as untenable the notion 
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that Saint Bernard’s mystical theology 
is without system or scientific character. 
De Diligendo Deo Liber seu Tractatus may 
serve as an illustration in point. One of 
the earliest of the Saint’s works, it is 
one of the most representative. In con- 
trast with the elaborate schemes of 
Saint Bonaventure and the Victorines, 
Saint Bernard’s four degrees of love 
may seem like an over-simplification. 
But this “simplest book of mediaeval 
mysticism,” as Edmund G. Gardner 
called it, does not bear the simplicity 
of artlessness. Readers who think it does 
might take warning, even though they 
knew nothing else of Saint Bernard, 
from the modest disclaimer in the pref- 
ace. He tells Cardinal Haimeric, who 
had urged him to write the book, that he 
is not qualified for the task; then: “But 
since it is customary among the learned 
and unlearned alike to make excuses of 
this sort, and it is not easily known 
whether the excuse is really prompted 
by ignorance or by modesty unless the 
performance of the task enjoined makes 
it clear, accept of my poverty what I 
have, lest by keeping silence I should 
be looked upon as a _ philosopher.” 
Talking with one’s tongue in the cheek 
is not a new artifice. 

Saint Bernard’s little book is com- 
posed of two parts. In the first part he 
deals with the reasons for loving God 
and the ways of loving Him. After 
announcing his theme (Chapter I) he 
answers the question, quare diligendus 
est Deus? (Chapters II-VII). Then fol- 
lows a discussion of conversion from 
self-love (Chapter VIII), the purifica- 
tion of charity (Chapter IX), mystical 
love (Chapter X), and the perfection of 
love after the resurrection of the body 
(Chapter XI). 

The second part of the treatise (Chap- 
ters XII—XV) is a transcription of sec- 
tions 4-9 of Letter No. XI to Guigo the 
Carthusian, explaining the law of char- 
ity: (1) the law of the slave; (2) the law 
of filial charity transforming fear and 
hope; and (3) the law of mystical love. 

This part of Father Connolly’s vol- 
ume ends at page 65. The next 167 
pages are made up of “Fragments from 
Saint Bernard’s ‘Sermons on the Canticle 
of Canticles.’ ”” Eight years crowded with 
experiences and marked by spiritual 
growth intervened between the writing 
of the treatise On the Love of God and the 
first of a series of eighty-six sermons on 
the Canticle of Canticles. In these sermons 
we have the principal source of Saint 
Bernard’s mystical theology. Preached 
for the most part extemporaneously 


after meditation on the text and written 
out afterwards, the sermons contain 
many digressions. These do not appear 
in the present text. With his eye on his 
objective, Father Connolly has re- 
stricted his selections to those passages 
“found in the redaction begun by Pat- 
more’s second wife and continued by 
the poet himself after his wife’s death.” 
They contain Saint Bernard’s most 
sublime teaching. Twenty-seven pages 
of useful notes complete the volume. 

It would be an impertinence to praise 
Saint Bernard at this late date. The 
charm of his style, the vigor of his 
thought, the depth of his spirituality 
are as instant as ever. Witness the fact 
that, inspired by his personality and 
doctrine, people are writing best sellers 
to-day. He is, to be sure, an embarrass- 
ing person for us busy people to have 
around: who was more active, who en- 
gaged in more distracting, worrisome, 
and exhausting occupations than Saint 
Bernard? And who was more contem- 
plative? Learn that trick, and we’ll be 
all right. This book could give us a good 
start. 

The translator declares that his aim 
has been “to present Saint Bernard’s 
thought in a faithful rather than in an 
elegant English version.” For the most 
part it reads easily, a good, idiomatic 
job, with happy turns of phrase on al- 
most any page. It must be admitted that 
the Latin is not always rendered into 
English with complete fidelity, so that 
sometimes Saint Bernard’s thought is 
not reflected with perfect accuracy. Take 
an instance like this: in Chapter XII, 
speaking about good, Saint Bernard 
writes: “Nam qui magis aut certe solum 
diligit suum, convincitur non caste diligere 
bonum, quod utique propter se diligit, non 
propter ipsum.” 

For this we get (p. 53): “For he who 
loves only what is his, or loves it more, 
stands convicted of loving good un- 
chastely, since he loves for his own and 
not for His sake.” 

What Saint Bernard is saying, of 
course, is that a person of this sort — 
who loves only his own good, or loves it 
more than he loves his neighbor’s — 
does not have a pure love of good, since, 
clearly, he loves it on his own account 
and not for the good itself. However, 
this translation is not intended for 
closely-working scholars, who can be 
content with nothing short of the origi- 
nal. Others will find Doctor Connolly’s 
volume immensely profitable. 

Quentin L. Scuaut, O.S.B. 
Saint Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 


ART AND TECHNICS. BAMPTON 
LECTURES, NUMBER 4. By Lewis 
Mumford. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $2.50. 

‘“‘We must find out how to make our 
subjective life more disciplined and reso- 
lute, endowed with more of the qualities 
that we have poured into the machine, 
so that we shall not equate our subjectiv- 
ity with the trivial and the idle, the 
disorderly and the irrational, as if the 
only road to free creativity lay through 
a complete withdrawal from the effort 
to communicate and codperate with 
other men.” 

In his latest book, Lewis Mumford 
deals in his own way with a problem 
that has occupied many “‘men of good 
will.” If the subject matter is reminiscent 
of articles which the New York Times 
Magazine habitually prints, calling for 
re-affirmations of values, the manner is 
fresh; and graced with Mumford’s spe- 
cial insights about the state of living 
to-day and yesterday. For him, the prob- 
lem lies with the last three centuries’ 
dedication to mechanical progress (tech- 
nics). This dedication has come close 
to annihilating ‘‘symbol” and art — the 
things of the spirit. He sees (as who does 
not) the tremendous devaluation of a 
person’s worth that results from this 
worship of objects. He sees, with a rare 
sympathy, the meaning of the forms that 
art and architecture have evolved under 
this pressure. And, like men of good will 
everywhere, he calls for thoughtful ac- 
tion; for the perfection in simplification 
of technics; and for discipline and volun- 
tary quiet to permit a spiritual rejuvena- 
tion. 

It would be too simple, and so dis- 
honest, to slough this book off as an- 
other naive attempt at generalized 
social thought. The blistering analysis 
of the U.N. buildings folly would be 
enough to remove it from that category. 
A thought-provoking if unconscious 
symbolism is found in the dominance of 
the Secretariat building. Not only is the 
Secretariat dominant over the whole 
group, but in terms of the worker’s com- 
fort it is non-functional reflecting the 
“emptiness and purposelessness” of 
modern technics. Not that Mr Mum- 
ford has it in for the machine; he con- 
siders that with the development of the 
machine, the rational intellect reached 
to new heights. Only through a new 
integration of art and technics can we 
live with “personal integrity” in the 
modern world. It is interesting to note 
that Frank Lloyd Wright’s, “The Art 
and Craft of the Machine,” delivered in 
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1901, also demanded we reach a dy- 
namic equilibrium of symbolic and 
technological life. 

Mumford takes printing and type as 
one “typical” and largely happy techni- 
cal development. Significantly printing 
itself had first been used to reproduce 
pictures, the “‘symbol-use” preceding the 
practical one. Close on the achievement 
of movable type (requiring the stand- 
ardized, replaceable parts formula), 
printing reached its highest plateau of 
achievement. Within a century of the 
invention of printing, the great source- 
fonts from which all our types come had 
been cast. They had been fathered by 
calligraphy, a sound case of art-and- 
technics. 

Printing has had less good results in 
the multiplication of symbols beyond 
our ability to choose and assimilate. 
Mumford points to a simple, if usually 
ignored truth: mass production seems 
to impose on the community the new 
burden of constant consumption. The 
capacity for mass production does not 
oblige us to use it to its fullest capacity 
— a discovery which, according to Lewis 
Mumford, could make us free men. 

Possible new directions for printing 
lie in perfecting the process to complete 
automatism, with scanners to set the 
type; and, on the other hand, reducing 
it to real usability on a more human 
scale, permitting the re-entry of per- 
sonal expression. Could not many ma- 
chine processes, he also says, be refined 
to their most useful point; be so organ- 
ized that we would have small scale 
production units, clearly under man’s 
control? Only when the typical form has 
been achieved is this further refinement 
possible; a refinement that would help 
man master himself again, as well as the 

~ machine. 

While the philosophical basis of Art 
and Technics exists in a loosely thought- 
out form of optimistic humanism, the 
book is well worth reading for its more 
particular insights, and as a summary of 
the thought of America’s most aware 
artists of the last half-century. 

ANN VON HOFFMAN 
Chicago, Illinots 


ROMAN SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN 
ART. By Emerson Howland Swift. New 
York: Columbia University Press. $10.00. 
This is a challenging book. It raises 
again the question “Rome or the East 
in Christian Art?” and, after a sweeping 
investigation, arrives at the categorical 
conclusion: ‘The writer believes .. . 
that a single answer must eventually be 


accepted, and this answer is unequivo- 
cally ROME.” While this is only to go 
back to the very earliest thesis about the 
genesis of Christian art, formulated in 
the nineteenth century by pioneers in 
the field like de Rossi, Garucci and 
others, it is nevertheless to fly in the 
face of the theory that long since super- 
seded the older one and, supported by a 
vast weight of authority, may still be 
said to hold the field. For the Roman 
theory did not long stand unchallenged. 
Early in the present century a new 
hypothesis of the origins of Christian 
art, based on the extensive researches of 
Ainaloff and Strzygowski, asserted that 
the real creative centres lay, not in 
Italy, but in the East; a preponderant 
réle was assigned to the great Hellen- 
istic-Oriental cities of Alexandria, Anti- 
och, and the coastal towns of Asia Mi- 
nor. In his Ortent oder Rome? Strzygowski 
elaborated his concept of a dominant 
Eastern influence, which, originating 
as a sort of renaissance of native oriental 
cultures after the break-up of the Em- 
pire of Alexander, flowed back along 
the caravan routes to alter fundamen- 
tally not only Greek Hellenistic styles 
but also those of the early Christian 
period in the West as well as in the East. 
He later explored the Asiatic hinterland 
of Mesopotamia, Armenia, Iran, India, 
and even Chinese Turkestan and cer- 
tain regions of the Asiatic and European 
North for evidence in support of his 
orientalizing view. A host of scholars 
followed him: Diehl, Dalton, Wulff, 
Duthuit, Aubert, and, with reservations, 
Bréhier and Millet. Professor C. R. 
Morey became the outstanding protag- 
onist in America of Alexandrian and 
orientalizing theories. So closely did 
scholars fix their attention on the Near 
East that they lost sight of Rome en- 
tirely and proceeded to derive practi- 
cally the whole of Christian art from 
Greek and oriental sources. Controversy 
might rage over the evaluation of the 
relative weight of Greek and native 
oriental factors, but any Roman claims, 
such as those advanced by Riegl, Wick- 
hoff, and Rivoira, were either ignored 
or discounted as of no significance. 
Professor Swift’s book is evidence that 
the pendulum has begun to swing the 
other way. It is his contention — and he 
has the support of other recent scholars 
—that “the source and derivation of 
almost all the forms of Christian art and 
architecture, from their earliest appear- 
ance through the sixth century and later, 
are to be found in one class or another of 
the typical arts of the Western Roman 


Empire” (p. 224). And elsewhere: “The 
works of Christian art produced through- 
out the Roman Empire during the first 
six centuries of our era show few quali- 
ties or characteristics which can be 
ranked as specifically and _ typically 
oriental” (p. 225). 

In two early chapters the author re- 
views the various theories which would 
account for the origin and explain the 
evolution of the chief types of the Chris- 
tian church — the basilican, the central 
and the cruciform varieties; he con- 
cludes that its typical form and charac- 
teristic structure derived largely from 
pagan Roman sources and merely con- 
tinued long-established traditions. A 
further chapter considers the figural 
arts of early Christianity and again is 
shown the essential role of the ancient 
classic sources, of the Roman Imperial 
tradition, on the styles and methods of 
representation which appear in the 
frescoes of the catacombs, in mosaics of 
early churches, in sculptured sarcophagi 
— and, yet later, in carvings and illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 
The specifically Christian symbolism, 
prominent in all of these, was worked 
out by the Roman artists of early Chris- 
tianity; while the symbolic habit of 
thought had a long tradition behind it, 
it had a new flowering as the most 
effective means to express the abstract 
and mystical concepts of the Christian 
religion. ‘The continuous narrative method 
of representation, equally characteristic 
of early Christian art, derived likewise 
from Imperial Rome; its success grew 
throughout the Middle Ages and yielded 
only to the pseudo-classicism of the 
Renaissance and the reinstatement in 
art of the classic unities of time and 
space. 

These conclusions have already gained 
fairly broad acceptance and, in view of 
the evidence now available, will prob- 
ably not be seriously challenged to-day. 
But Professor Swift may on occasion sur- 
prise when, in considering the Roman 
heritage in Byzantine building and dec- 
oration, he states categorically that even 
Constantinople’s greatest monument, 
Hagia Sophia, stems, both in concep- 
tion and in execution, from unmistak- 
ably Western Roman sources, and that 
San Vitale at Ravenna, generally con- 
sidered typical of the rising Byzantine 
style, is ‘‘as thoroughly Roman as the 
huge baths and halls of justice that 
arose in the Imperial City in the later 
centuries of the pagan Empire” (p. 47). 
Yet this is precisely his position. Far 
from admitting “oriental” influences in 
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the Western Christian art of the period, 
he insists that most of the traits which 
have been regarded as Eastern come, 
on the contrary, from Western Roman 
sources, not to Constantinople alone but 
to Syria and Asia Minor as well. The 
resemblance between the art of these 
near-Eastern regions and Byzantine art, 
which seemed to indicate a dependence 
of the latter on the former, is in reality 
to be explained by the common Roman 
origin of both. Any truly “oriental” 
influence in the art of Constantinople 
and the Near East is considerably later 
in date. The use of the term Byzantine 
for this later period therefore makes 
sense, but its application to the art of 
the sixth century, still essentially Roman, 
has only helped to engender those false 
assumptions that have led historians to 
look in the wrong direction for its 
origins. 

Here Professor Swift carries the war 
to the adversary. The seven chapters in 
which he states and develops this thesis 
—even he would not claim to have 
demonstrated it — are the largest, newest 
and obviously most controversial parts 
of his book. In these chapters he pre- 
sents the significant facts that most 
strongly support his hypothesis of the 
Western origin of Byzantine architec- 
ture and decoration. He attacks the 
problem on three fronts in order to 
show: first, that Byzantine structural 
methods, particularly the remarkable 
engineering feats accomplished in the 
building of Hagia Sophia, however much 
they may owe to the genius of the lat- 
ter’s great architect, are, nevertheless, 
the outgrowth and cumulation of centu- 
ries of experimental invention carried 
forward almost exclusively on the soil 
of Italy; secondly, that the supposedly 
“oriental”? mode of Byzantine decora- 
tion in colored marbles, carved orna- 
ment and gold mosaic must likewise be 
attributed to the genius of Imperial 
Rome (if these are popularly associated 
with the “fabulous East,” it is not 
because they originated there but be- 
cause they came to be adopted and 
exploited by later Eastern peoples who 
sought to copy the magnificence of 
Imperial Rome and Christian Byzan- 
tium); thirdly, that from the aesthetic 
viewpoint little or nothing exists in early 
Byzantine design which can be identified 
as specifically “‘oriental,”’ since its char- 
acteristic handling of space, color, and 
form stems directly from the great tradi- 
tion of the pagan Roman Empire. 

The author himself apologizes for 
what he calls the ‘“‘overambitious scope” 


of his study. It is indeed so broad that 
assertion rather than proof is the rule. 
This may be due, in part at least, to the 
fact that the book has grown out of a 
series of public lectures, now expanded 
and strengthened by subsequent re- 
search. Most readers will no doubt be 
somewhat skeptical of conclusions that 
are so perfectly uniform in regard to so 
many subjects in such hotly debated 
areas. Professor Swift is the first to 
recognize that his conclusions are in 
many respects highly controversial; they 
are intended to be, and they are offered 
in the hope that they may serve to clar- 
ify some of the problems which still 
confront the scholars in this very dif_- 
cult field. Perhaps no sector of the 
evidence adduced can be taken as 
conclusive in any single sphere. Solu- 
tions suggested are given as tentative. 
The writer seems to rely chiefly on the 
cumulative effect of a wide range of 
data, archaeological, historical, and 
aesthetic, which all tend in the same 
direction and converge upon the point 
at issue, to convey reasonable convic- 
tion. Until further research strengthens 
them, it must be recognized that many 
of the conclusions depend on personal 
judgment and on a subjective evaluation 
of evidence. To a large extent this is 
true of artistic matters in general, but it 
is especially so in this case where a 
thesis is to be proven or a challenge is- 
sued to the theory that has long been 
in possession. 

The value of the book is enhanced by 
the 66 figures and 139 reproductions. 
These are not offered as visual proof of 
the thesis propounded but as illustra- 
tions of the points made. As such, they 
are not only adequate but extremely 
helpful. The bibliography is exhaustive 
and the index well conceived, including 
subject-matters, places, monuments, and 
authors. 

G. B. FLautrr, C.S.B. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 


ADVENT. By Jean Daniélou. Translated 
by Rosemary Sheed. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50. 

This volume does not deal with the 
four week period of the church year just 
before Christmas, when we are prepar- 
ing to celebrate Christ’s “advent” on 
December 25. Rather it dwells, with 
remarkable clarity and conviction, on 
what we may call the preparation of 
men’s minds (not yet Christian or Catho- 
lic) for the full revelation of Christianity 
in world affairs, and man’s reactions to 


these revelations of God in the incarnate 
Son of His love. 

Since, as the author poses the ques- 
tion, there is profound religious value 
in Buddhism, since so very much divine 
revelation dwells in Judaism and spirit- 
ual ardor in Islam, why should one not 
acquiesce in the simultaneous coexis- 
tense of Christianity, and Catholicism, 
as one among many religions, all an- 
swering basic needs? 

God’s plan, God’s “pedagogy,” as 
Paul puts it, of leading man from the 
very simplest beginnings on to fuller 
and fullest revelations is studied in 
various typical instances. Here Mel- 
chisedech as the embodiment of na- 
tural religion; Abraham, as encounter- 
ing the revealed religion of the old 
covenant; John the Baptist, as precursor 
of the new covenant; and Christ, as 
instituting the latter, and continuing it 
through the ages, are all studied and 
seen to be steps of a continuing pattern 
of self-revelation on the part of God, 
before a creature in whose power it 
always remains to turn away from God’s 
gifts. 

This is a small volume, but a very 
thought-provoking one: one is not sur- 
prised it has achieved translation into 
English. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


AMERICAN ART DIRECTORY. Ea- 
ited by Dorothy B. Gilbert. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company. $15.00. 

This art directory is a continuation of 
the well-known American Art Annual, 
founded in 1898 and published since 
1909 by the American Federation of 
Arts. It continues the listing of museums, 
art organizations, universities and col- 
leges having art departments, art schools 
and classes in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Latin America. In addition, 
there are sections listing art magazines; 
newspapers carrying art notes, and the 
name of their art critic; museum publi- 
cations; traveling exhibitions available, 
with types of material and their sources. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I was interested to read the “Credo” 
by Salvador Dali in your last issue. In 
this article he states so clearly his in- 
ability to understand the deeper issues 
involved in modern art that an answer 
by another artist — a modern artist — 
becomes necessary. 
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I have read carefully the article and 
feel that several points which Mr Dali 
makes have to be left unanswered be- 
cause they are obviously very personal 
statements. However, expressions such 
as “. . . it is certain that modern art 
represents the last consequences of ma- 
terialism”; “. . . artists called abstrac- 
tionists are, above all, those who believe 
in nothing. When one believes in noth- 
ing, it is natural that the paintings 
become Non-objective, non-figurative. 
When one believes in nothing, one 
paints nothing, or almost nothing” are 
so preposterous that I feel compelled to 
make the following clarifications. 

To refer to all of modern art as repre- 


senting the last consequences of materi- 


alism has by now become such a com- 
monplace that I cannot but express my 
astonishment that Mr Dali has remained 
that much aloof of everything that has 
taken place in art during the last forty 
years. I would say that, on the contrary, 
modern art, and particularly much of 
abstract art, is a revolt against the ex- 
cesses of contemporary materialism. To 
deny faith, any faith, as Mr Dali does, 
to modern abstract artists gives proof of 
considerable ignorance or unwillingness 
to respond to facts that are obvious to 
those who like to keep their eyes open 
to what goes on around them. The ques- 
tion of faith is a very delicate and per- 
sonal thing anyhow, and the way Mr 
Dali puts it, makes it utterly meaning- 
less. I would feel rather hesitant to call 
any modern abstract artist a priori a 
person who “believes in nothing.” On 
the contrary, I have frequently noticed, 
among my many friends, abstract artists, 
a deep, though not always clearly ex- 
pressed, longing for a more meaningful 


_ spirituality. 


THEODORE BRENSON 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I am interested immensely in three 
things: art, Asia, and Catholicism. And 
a reading of LrrurcicaL Arts brings 
forth thoughts on all these. 

William Fagg, of the British Museum, 
in an excellent letter in the May, 1952, 
LiturcicAL Arts, states: “. . . con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they, like 
most people, cannot rid themselves of 
the idea that, with their 2,500 year old 
civilization, they must have something 
to impart — beyond the essentials of 
Christianity.” He goes on to say that, 
in the creation of a native Christian art, 
“Perhaps the greatest practical stum- 


bling block is the problem of clothing.” 

As one who has spent a year recently 
in Japan, I would like to mention that 
the problem of clothing is a confusing 
one, going beyond art alone as a stum- 
bling block. 

The Japanese who become Christian 
invariably adopt Western clothes. A 
part of the totalitarian impetus in 
Japan in the last war was based upon a 
valid anti-Western reaction, believing 
that the influx of Western customs and 
ideas — the unwanted supercargo that 
comes in at the same time the mission- 
aries enter — was destroying Asia’s own 
ancient culture. 

The traditional Japanese dress for 
both men and women, a robe or kimona 
with an 0d: around the waist, was func- 
tionally suited to their daily life. Japa- 
nese homes have no chairs. One sits on 
the floor, which is both intimate and 
comfortable. Western trousers, with 
their creased legs and tight knees, are 
unadaptable to this sedentary way. The 
result is that the Japanese wearing West- 
ern dress usually look like fugitives from 
Coxey’s Army. The knees of the trousers 
are stretched way out of shape and are 
continually wrinkled. 

The Westernized Japanese soon rea- 
lize that to wear such a dress they must 
change their own dwellings. Thus a 
Western-type house comes into being, 
very expensive and wasteful in con- 
struction and devoid of all the grace and 
simplicity that has been admired in the 
Japanese home for centuries. With the 
change in architecture comes the neces- 
sary introduction of Western furniture, 
again at once uncomfortable and ex- 
pensive. 

From there it is just a step to the 
complete destruction of the Japanese 
way of life and the acceptance of a 
Western pattern of living and thinking. 
This is further disastrous ultimately to 
the missionaries, as when a Japanese 
goes that far he usually adopts, not 
Christianity, but Western pragmatic 
liberalism, birth control, and so on. 

It seems to me that increased atten- 
tion should be paid by the Church and 
by the missionary orders to the problem 
of clothing, a problem that, at first 
glance, seems so inconsequential, but 
which is in reality extremely important . 

Speaking in Colombo, the late Ma- 
hatma Ghandi, who, greatly influenced 
in his own life by the New Testament, 
was more charitable than many toward 
the work of missionaries, addressed these 
words to students: “Because of its West- 
ern, external appearance we, in India, 


have come to distrust the Christian 
missionary endeavor that has reached 
us from the West. The one deduction I 
would like you students to draw from 
all of this is that you yourselves should 
not be torn from your moorings; and 
those from the West should not, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, lay violent 
hands upon the manners and customs 
of this country in so far as they are not 
repugnant to fundamental morality. Do 
not confuse Jesus’s teaching with what 
passes as modern civilization. I ask you, 
who are missionaries, pray do not do 
unconscious violence to the people 
among whom you cast your lot. It is no 
part of your call, I assure you, to tear up 
the lives of the people of the East by 
their roots. Tolerate whatever is good 
in them. A Christ said to us all: ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged. Forgive 
and it shall be forgiven you. For with 
what measure you mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.’ In spite of your 
belief in the greatness of Western civili- 
zation, and in spite of your pride in all 
your achievements, I plead with you to 
exercise humility. I ask you to leave 
some root for honest doubt . . .” 

If Westerners had a fuller under- 
standing of the development of their 
own clothing, it is doubtful if they 
would be pleased to see the East adopt- 
ing it. The shoe, as we know it to-day, 
was developed when mediaeval crafts- 
men made the absurd mistake of believ- 
ing that the middle toe in the foot is the 
longest, whereas, as we all know, the 
big toe is the longest — or at least was 
made so by the Creator, before men 
bound feet up in shoes. In the Cluny 
Museum, in Paris, one can see late 
mediaeval shoes with tapering points, 
some over a foot long, which even had 
strings on the end to keep the wearer 
from tripping. I have no idea how 
women’s high heels developed. But I 
have it on the authority of my old 
anatomy instructor, Robert Beverly 
Hale, now on the board of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, that high heels 
throw a woman’s pelvis off balance and 
spine trouble and so forth, result. 
Though young ladies may appear pleas- 
ing in high heels, the number of middle- 
aged women keeping a legion of chiropo- 
dists occupied attest to the ultimately 
disastrous effect that they have. 

Up until recent times, at least, chirop- 
odist was not part of the Japanese 
vocabulary. Their open wooden sandal 
gave the foot freedom and fresh air and 
was more pleasing, aesthetically, than 
leather shoes which must be constantly 
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shined to look like anything. Japan has 
never had cattle in large numbers, fish 
is a greater part of the diet than beef, 
and doubtless most leather must be im- 
ported. And the foot is beautiful in 
itself, though Westerners may not con- 
sider it so, and it gains nothing by 
being cramped and hidden in a hot 
shoe. 

Trousers, I believe, came into being 
when a French monarch decided to 
conceal his ugly calves and ankles with 
long pants, at a time when Europeans 
were wearing tight knee-length pants. 

Whether Western clothes are of the 
mediaeval, renaissance, or ‘“‘flapper’’ 
period of the 20’s, they are the result of 
secular fashion. It is regrettable that a 
missionary must come with a Western 
suit, with a collar and a hat. Far more 
sensible would it have been, it seems to 
me, for the missionaries to have adopted 
the dress of the particular countries 
they entered. 

Christ in his rags, John the Baptist in 
his animal skins, the saints in their 
monastic robes or sack-cloth would not 
be a stumbling block to the people in 
India or in the rest of Asia. 

The missionary in his business suit 
leads to a closer identification, in East- 
ern minds, of Christianity and a Western 
business culture which has gone to the 
East, not for philanthropic reasons, but 
to make money by hook or crook. If 
the simple and poor Asiatics could not 
always distinguish between Christianity 
and what was brought in with it, the 
fault is hardly theirs. 

If it is not heresy to state it, the perse- 
cution at the present time in China has 
unquestionably in part arisen from this 
identification of Christianity with the 
Western powers that were exploiting it. 

It seems to me that there might be 
more missionary orders like the follow- 
ers of Father Charles de Foucauld, 
France’s holy hermit who was martyred 
in the Sahara desert in 1916. The 
“Little Brothers of Jesus,” founded in 
1933, has 65 French Catholic men who 
live in the Sahara, renounce their own 
language to speak only the native lan- 
guage, work as artisans and manual 
workers, and wear completely the native 
dress. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE CARLIN 


Syracuse, New York 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaAL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 
In planning our regular exhibition 
schedule for the coming year we have 


decided that a well-rounded presenta- 
tion of those works of art classified as 
liturgical was over-due at this institu- 
tion. We believe that with a show of 
this kind we will have a unique oppor- 
tunity to serve the entire community of 
central New York in addition to our 
own student body. 

The need for a much more wide- 
spread knowledge of the great artistic 
traditions of the Church and more 
especially, a knowledge of the fine work 
being done by many individuals of our 
own time, both European and Ameri- 
can, is self-evident. If the Church is ever 
to regain her once honored position as 
‘Mother of the Arts,” she must turn to 
the only honest source available, the 
contemporary painter and sculptor. 

The combatting of aesthetic preju- 
dices we consider one of the prime func- 
tions of this gallery. The clergy are 
frequently forced into the awkward posi- 
tion of making aesthetic judgments (for 
example, in deciding the architectural 
style of a church) without an adequate 
understanding of the aesthetic “‘good” 


- or “bad,” or, more unhappily, simply 


without a knowledge of the beautiful 
possibilities already open to them. 

In addition to the enlightenment of 
the clergy we know that with an ex- 
hibition of this kind we can perhaps 
open up a new and rich field of endeavor 
to some members of our student body. 
With these considerations in mind we 
turn to the Liturgical Arts Society for 
help in forming this exhibition. If you 
or any of your readers can offer us any 
suggestions as to sources or any other 
recommendations we shall be most 
grateful. 

Yours truly, 
Joun H. Davis 
James E. Dwyer 
Co-chairmen of exhibitions, 
College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University 


Vence, France 
To the Editor of LirurGicAL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

So many words have been written 
about the chapel at Vence that I hesitate 
to add a straw to the burden on the 
public interest. But what I found at 
Vence was so unexpected that I must 
set it down. No doubt the original error 
was my own. I went as one goes to an 
art exhibition. I went not to The Chapel 
of the Holy Rosary but to The Matisse 
Chapel. Many, like me, who go to look, 
to “‘take it in,”’ are themselves taken in 
and remain to pray. To walk over the 


blazing white threshold is to forget all 
about Matisse and simply to be in God’s 
house of love and joy. The breast-beat- 
ing and sin-counting evoked by the 
gloom and grandeur of the romanesque 
has no place at Vence — surely not in 
the daytime, with the light pouring 
through the blue and yellow glass and 
beyond it the faint shadow of leaves 
moving in the Midi sun. 

Through a daring economy of color 
and line, a mood has been created 
which can only be called “happy.” This 
small chapel is dedicated to the Glorias 
of the Church — to a lifting of hearts — 
to praise — to thanksgiving. The strength 
of this mood, I think, is due solely to 
the fact that from the moment of incep- 
tion to the last brush stroke, the work 
was the dream of one man and was 
brought to integrated reality by the 
same man; no balance of power had to 
be struck among the painter, the carver, 
the glazier, and the candlestick maker. 

For me, the only part that did not 
forcefully “come through” was the back 
wall, on which the stations of the cross 
are grouped together. The other two 


walls, with their huge, bold lines of the — 


Blessed Virgin and of Saint Dominic, 
establish such balance, one with another 
and with the soaring windows, that the 
third wall seems cluttered and anti- 
climactic. But it is petty to criticize a 
small part of so nearly perfect a har- 
mony. Everything else — choir, altar, 
vessels, and vestments — flows together 
like the parts of the new song the chapel 
is. 
It is not really strange that a man 
who, in his art has chosen little religious 
material and in his life has chosen no 
formal religious pattern, can neverthe- 
less reveal in his creative effort so deep 
a spiritual quality. We must not forget 
that the original gesture — when Ma- 
tisse offered to design a chapel for the 
Dominican convent — was one of thanks- 
giving. This purity of concept, combined 
with a great talent and free of throttling 
restrictions, can certainly produce a 
pure art form. 

While everyone’s approach to prayer 
is as individual as his approach to a 
painting, I doubt if many, at early 
morning Mass at Vence, with the nuns 
in the choir and a handful of villagers 
attending, will not be moved. 

Let’s stop tearing the Chapel of the 
Holy Rosary into little art pieces. It is a 
simple statement, a clear, sweet song of 
joy in God’s worship. 

Yours truly, 
E.orse SPAETH 
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Convent of the Good Shepherd 
New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Henry P. Fisher, C.S.P., Pastor 
Paul C. Reilly, Architect 


Tabernacle 

Altar Appointments 
Wood Sculpture 
Sanctuary Lamp 
Sacristy Bell 


Holy Water Fonts 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Monterey Guild Tabernacle 
designed by Charlton Fortune 


is now available through us. 
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WILHELM WAGNER 


4 Sniffen Court, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Sanctuary painting in the public part of a convent 
chapel with perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 


LE VITRAIL FRANCAIS 


FRENCH STAINED GLASS, LIMITED 


12 Rue Lincoln Paris 8, France 


exclusive United States representative of 


MAX INGRAND 
OF PARIS | CONRAD PICKEL 


For information write to: STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


Mr. Lee N. Steiner, Suite 4410, 60 East 42nd Street Route 4 Box 790 
New York 17, N. Y. | Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Silversmiths 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York PPA ING NG 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNER 
Wilhelm Wagner, 4 Sniffen Court, New York 16, N. Y. 


FINE PRINTS 


Herbert B. Palmer, 521 North Lacienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 
48, California. Fine facsimiles and prints, old and modern 
masters; collections and exhibitions. Special discounts to insti- 
tutions. 

GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Wear 
SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
16; Ns... 


STAINED GLASS 


Pierre Barillet, care of Mr. Lee N. Steiner, Suite 4410, 60 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

TABERNACLE 
The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island. 

VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
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An unusual review, dealing with art and architecture, 
edited by French Benedictine monks. The text and 
illustrations of each issue are of definite interest to 
readers of Liturgical Arts. 

Here is the list of the titles issued to date: 


Published by 


Atelier du Coeur-Meurtry. 
Abbaye Sainte-Marie de la Pierre-qui-Vire, 
Saint Leger-Vauban (Yonne) France. 


1. Deux notes sur l’art abstrait, par Dom Angelico Sur- 


champ, O.S.B. 180 francs. 


2. L’Agonie de l’art sacre, par Dom Eloi Devaux, O.S.B. 


(the available copies of this number will only be sold with 
the other three issues of the first year). 


3-4. L’Etrange aventure de la Cathedrale D’Autun, par 


Second year. 


l’abbe Denis Grivot. 300 francs. 


5. Art de Symbole en Afrique Noire, par Marcel Griaule. 


180 francs. 


6-7. Presence d’Albert Gleizes, Textes et documents dont 


plusieurs encore inedits. Preface de Jean Cassou. 300 francs. 


8. Le Renouveau de la poterie. Anne G. Dangar, potiere. 


Preface du Professeur Gaetano Ballardini. 240 francs. 


9-10. Le Vrai mystere de Tournus, par Dom Claude Jean- 


Nesmy, O.S.B. 300 francs. 
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THEODORE BRENSON 


murals + true fresco - 


19 East 59 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-0466 
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Why not give 


your friends a surprise 


GIFT 
of Liturgical Arts 
> to your pastor 


> a seminarian 


> a friend 


An explanatory leaflet will 


be mailed on request 


address 


Secretary, Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 
7 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
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